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Oberlin Alumni Take On Estrogen—and the 
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An Oberlin education 


brings learning to J 7 
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My name is Rachel Shuler. 
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| came to Oberlin to study Spanish, but in the midst 
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of a bilingual honors thesis, | found myself even more 
interested in bees and bromeliads than literature. 
With the encouragement of my professors, | decided to 
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pursue my passion for science through graduate studies 
in botany, with an emphasis on sustainable agriculture. 
Outside the classroom, I’ve tutored English as a second 
language and helped the Admissions office develop a 


tour for prospective science students. 


All of these opportunities were made possible with 
gifts to The Oberlin Fund from alumni and friends like ‘ 
you. Your support allows students like me to use an eg 


Oberlin education to open the door to a lifetime of Re, ¢ - Bek 
You bring 


intellectual exploration. yo 

. e 
Bring learning to life with your gift 
to The Oberlin Fund. 
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a 


FUND 


For more information or to make a gift, visit our web 
site at www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund or contact: 


The Oberlin Fund 

Bosworth Hall 203 

50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

Telephone: 800-693-3167 

E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 
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Buddhist monk Thanissaro Bhikku, otherwise known as Geoffrey DeGraff 71, experienced 
his first meditation lesson during winter term in 1969. Here, in a candid conversation with 
Oberlin grad Rich Orloff, “Than Geoff” talks about his daily life as the abbot of the Metta 
Forest Monastery in southern California. / by Rich Orloff ’73 
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: ti : Charlie Wyman '75 is among a group of Massachusetts land preservationists dedicated to 
preserving the childhood home of influential women’s rights advocate Lucy Stone, Class of 
31 1847. / by Carol Cambo 
Bookshelf 
[Cover] 
22 
By exposing the risks of hormones used in birth control pills and menopause treatments, 
33 Barbara Seaman ’56 has become a muckraking journalist determined to help women take 
Alumni Notes back control of their health. / by Trisha Gura 
28 
48 Oberlin was home to a lively three-day conference last semester in which dozens of legal- 
Everything Oberlin minded graduates convened to debate our nation’s deepest social and legal dilemmas. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Building Bridges 


AS | SETTLE INTO MY NEW POSITION as director of the 
Alumni Association, I realize | have met more amaz- 
ing individuals in the past month than some people 
are lucky to know in a lifetime. It is clear to me now 
why Midge Brittingham stayed on at Oberlin for as 
long as she did. 

Being back in this new, yet familiar place has made 

one thing obvious: the Oberlin alumni community is vibrant and growing. 

Our Alumni Association president, Leanne Wagner "76, along with the 
Association's executive board, are striving to devise and implement effective 
ways to reach out to our diverse community. I like to think of this as building 
bridges between the College of today and the students of yesterday. Leanne is 
currently taking part in the College's Strategic Planning project, which is aimed 
at setting a clear direction for Oberlin by examining its core values and mission. 
Leanne has been a strong advocate for alumni presence in this process, which 
will ensure that the framework for Oberlin’s future comes from a shared vision. 

Bonds between alumni and students have been created and strengthened in 
the past months by two hugely successful programs. The Law and Liberal Arts 
Conference (see article on page 28) brought dozens of alumni back to campus, 
while the Business Scholar Program sent 12 winter term students to Cleveland 
and New York to shadow alumni in the business world. Through the collabora- 
tive efforts of faculty, staff, students, and alumni, both programs exemplified the 
ideal form of networking, mentoring, and friendship. 

We in the Alumni Office are busy working on reunions—both virtual and 
real. If you haven't yet done so, I encourage you to visit our new website, 
ObieWeb, at www.oberlin.edu/alumni and register! Keep in touch, stay in- 
formed of alumni activities in your area, and find out what's happening on 
campus. If this is a reunion year for you, you may be attending some very spe- 
cial events in May, including a reunion for the tennis players of the Class of 
1954 organized by the coach himself, Ken Roose; a symposium on Charles Ives 
given by Helen Boatwright, Class of 1939; and the simple presence of Oberlin’s 
own Dorothy Smith '29, who will be the guest of honor at her 75th reunion! 

| had the privilege of dining with Dorothy recently. As she imparted her wis- 
dom to me, it became evident that the transitions in her life have been 
influenced by her long-time Oberlin affiliations. Likewise, my own place in 
Oberlin history is touched by extraordinary people whose life accomplishments 
are huge and wide-ranging. 

As | make my way around the country in the months ahead, I look forward 
to meeting you, listening to what made your Oberlin experience unique, and 
learning how you stay connected with other alumni. I am most interested to 
hear how I can improve upon this communication, so that our family will grow 
larger and stronger in all of its beautiful diversity. | . 


LaurRA M. Gosst 'o1 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 
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e NICE WORK 

We receive three different alumni magazines, but 
Oberlin’s is by far the best. Both Sandy and 
| read it from cover to cover. We loved the 
(Winter '03- 
04) and the Bill Seaman tributes. We want to 
meet Laura Gobbi, but we don't believe there 


column by Midge Brittingham 


is a “disconnect between the Oberlin of today 
The “Fields of 


article was very well written and 


and the Oberlin of our past.” 
Dreams” 
illustrated. “Relevant to the Times” was very 
interesting, and “Wright on Sister” was fasci- 
nating. The Bookshelf section makes you 
want to read many of the books—I’ve even 
shared the reviews with others. The Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine deserves a Pulitzer Prize. 
Bob Kabat '49 
Alexandria, Va. 


e THE WRIGHT SISTER 
| enjoyed Doug McInnis’ article and accompany- 
ing photos about Katharine Wright Haskell. 
As part of a study of Ohio women for the 
state’s bicentennial celebration, the Elyria 
branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women researched Katharine. She 
was an accomplished woman and important 
to flight, women’s suffrage, and Oberlin. 
Sadly, the fountain that Harry Haskell donat- 
ed to Oberlin in her honor is in disrepair. 
Because of years of neglect, it is now a for- 
lorn lump in front of Allen Memorial Art 
Museum. It will be quite expensive to reno- 
vate the bronze figure, the Italian marble 
base, and fountain plumbing. Would alumni 
be interested in raising funds to repair the 
fountain and provide an endowment to 
maintain it? Katharine exemplified so much 
of what is good about Oberlin. It would be 
wonderful if we could restore her memorial. 
Mary Winters Behm ’66 
Grafton, Ohio 


The article on Katharine and her brothers was 
very interesting. Having attended many math 
classes in the Wright building, we have won- 
dered about how it was named; we're glad to 
learn the full story. The article also reminded 
us of a story passed on by Sue's mother, 
Willamay Lindsay Evans '20, who told us that 


she roomed with a niece of the Wright broth- 


from Oberlin in 1920. 


& & Combine Oberlin’s values with the need to safeguard 


open space and eat wholesome foods, and CSAs are a natural. § e 


ers named Lee, and that the Wright brothers 
helped finance Willamay’s own Oberlin edu- 
cation. Since Willamay was known to 
embellish a good story, we were never sure if 
it was 100 percent true. But now that we 
know that Orville visited Oberlin frequently, 
perhaps it’s plausible that he did help 
Willamay, who was on her way to becoming a 
Latin teacher. Perhaps you can let us know if 
a Lee Wright attended Oberlin at the time of 
Willamay Evans, Class of 1920. 
Bob ’52 and Sue Evans Whitney ’52 
Princeton, Mass. 


Editor’s note: Leontine Wright, who was the 
daughter of Lorin Wright and niece 
to Wilbur, Orville, 


Katharine, did graduate 


and 


She married John Jameson. 


Please confirm that the pho- 
tograph on page 26 is really 
that of Katharine and Wilbur 
Wright in childhood. Both the 
clothes and haircuts do not 
look appropriate for the 1890s. 
John H. Hoagland ’41 
Fast Lansing, Mich. 


Editor's note: Several alert readers 


thank 


setting the record 


called attention to the error, and we 
Owen 62 for 


straight. The children, also named Wilbur and 


Cramer 


Katharine Wright, are actually the grandchil- 
dren of the aviators’ older brother, Reuchlin. 


Coincidentally, both are also ee grads. 


The late Wilbur Herbert Wright, Class of 
1942, married Priscilla Stearns, Class of 


1942. Katharine Wright Chaffee, we left 
Oberlin in 1944, lives in Carlsbad, Calif. We 


apologize for the error. 


Excellent article on Katharine Wright. One small 
note. In the sidebar on page 27 you say that 


the crankshaft of the engine was made of alu- 


over 
ae 


minum. I doubt it! The crankcase certainly, 


the pistons probably, the connecting rods 
possibly—but not the crankshaft. You could 
check with the folks at The Wright Exper- 
ience (www.wrightexperience.com) who built 
the replica for more info. 
Doug Bauer '62 
Denmark, Maine 


e A FARMING LIFE 
Add me to the list of Oberlin graduates partici- 
pating in a CSA (Community Supported 
Agriculture). Phillies Bridge Farm is one of 
four in our area of the Hudson Valley. Besides 
growing vegetables, berries, flow- 
ers, and organizing farm events, 
there is a summer day camp and 
a Farm to Families program 
offering nutrition workshops 
and free food to families in 
need. Combine Oberlin’s 
values and experience in its 
co-ops with the need to 
safeguard open space and 
eat wholesome food, and 
CSAs are a natural. 
Doris Goldberg Chorny '60 
Gardiner, N.Y. 
| was disappointed that “Fields of Dreams” 
excluded the outstanding contributions of 
Ann Bostelmann-Taylor, Class of 1976. Ann 
of New Pond 


which runs a 


is executive director Farm 
Foundation in Connecticut, 
summer farm camp for inner-city children, 
an organic dairy farm with heirloom chickens 
and cows, an observatory, educational pro- 
grams in schools, and a wildlife rehab facility. 
Ann is also a wildlife rehabber. | have had the 
opportunity to meet a one-winged owl in her 
kitchen, squirrels that she was hand feeding, 
a baby owl on the foot of the bed, and a vari- 
ety of snakes in her care. The tree house on 
the farm is a child's dream come true. 
Diane Millikan '76 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


Letters 


e CANCER RESEARCH 

| was sorry to hear of the death of Rachel 
Beverly from cancer, but please, don't let 
Oberlin join the establishment and _ raise 
money for “cancer research” that now con- 
sists entirely of injecting toxic drugs into 
(mostly female) cancer patients. Anyone 
who has studied natural healing methods for 
as long as I have knows that deleting dairy, 
meat, and processed foods—as well as man- 
aging stress and not being overweight—will 
allow the body to get back to doing its job, 
which is to rid itself of toxins and diseased 
cells. Supplementing a vegan diet with cer- 


tain natural herbs will help the immune 
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system restore itself after an initial diagnosis 
of cancer. But prevention is still the best 
medicine. Perhaps students in the new 
Brown Bag Co-op could be encouraged to 
buy, prepare, and eat more vegetables. By the 
way, | am a seven-year ovarian cancer sur- 
vivor using the above methods. For additional 
information, visit www.notmilk.com and 
www.veganMD.org. 
Sally Schaefer Miller ’61 
Flemington, N.J. 
e FOR THE RECORD 


| was delighted to come upon mention of 


Illuminating the Renaissance (Bookshelf), the 


exhibition catalogue that | coedited. The 


> & 


AutoF ill Print Mail 


description failed to mention my coeditor 
Scot McKendrick, head of medieval and 
earlier manuscripts at the British Library 
in London. Also, one of the book’s con- 
tributors was Maryan Ainsworth ‘71, MA 
'73, a curator of European paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Thomas Kren '72 
Curator of Manuscripts, The J. Paul Getty Museum 


Clarification: The book Language and 
Gender (Winter Bookshelf) failed to men- 
tion that coauthor Sally McConnell- 
Ginet, a professor of linguistics at Cornell, 
is a 1963 Oberlin grad. 
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Literary England june 24 July 5, 2004 


Escorted by Robert Longsworth, Emeritus Professor of English 


Enjoy four nights in the Regency City of Cheltenham, in the heart of 


the Cotswold region, a favorite resort of Byron, Dickens, and 
Tennyson. We will explore the charming small villages of the region, 
plus the Malvern Hills and the village of Dymock, home in the early 
20th century to a group of poets, among them 
New England's Robert Frost. Other visits include 
Bath, Tintern Abbey, Glastonbury Abbey, and a 
visit to Wells Cathedral. We'll travel to Oxford for 
a four-night stay with visits to Stonehenge, 
Salisbury Cathedral, Avebury, Thame, and 
Ewelme, where we'll visit an 11th-century church 
that is the final resting place of Chaucer's son 
and granddaughter. Our tour ends with a two- 
night stay in London and the option of extending 
your time there. Brochure available. 


PeTI october 16-30, 2004 
Escorted by Stephen S. Volk, Professor of History 


Our comprehensive tour includes journeys to Lake Titicaca, one of the 
most exotic destinations in the world, and the legendary Inca citadel, 
Machu Picchu. In Lima, we'll visit the magnificent Gold Museum and 
the Archaeological Museum, offering the most complete collections 
from pre-Columbian civilizations. We'll visit prosperous Arequipa, 
Peru's second-largest city and a treasure-trove of colonial architecture, 
and then travel to Puno. From there we'll explore Lake Titicaca, includ- 
ing a visit to the artificial “totora” islands of the Uro Indians, and then 
the monuments of the Incas, including an 
overnight stay in the Sacred Valley. Then by train 
we will travel to Machu Picchu, spending the 
night near the ruins so that we can experience 
Machu Picchu at dawn, a remarkable sight and 
one that few travelers have the opportunity to 
enjoy. An optional extension is available to 
Chiclayo and Trujilo to explore sites of pre- 
Incan cultures. Brochure available. 


Obie Adventures! Presents Colorado Canoeing Adventure, June 
11-13, 2004. Escorted by Scott McMillin, Associate Professor of 
English. Flyer available on ObieWeb (address above). 


BarcelOna december 26, 2004-January 2, 2005 
Escorted by Pat and Stan Mathews 


Join us this holiday season as we explore the 
vibrant city of Barcelona, noted for its avant- ” 
garde architecture and visual art treasures by 
gifted 20th-century artists. Barcelona was as 
much a center of Art Nouveau as were Paris 
and Vienna; here it was called modernisme and 
attracted artists such as Picasso and Miro to 
gather and work. The Catalan architect, 
Antonio Gaudi, designed buildings that forev- 
er changed the landscape of the city. We'll 
enjoy guided tours of their works and others, such as a sculptural 
tower by American pop artist and sculptor Roy Lichtenstein and the 
curvaceous art nouveau designs of Antonio Gaudi. We'll stroll through 
Parc Guell and visit the Casa Mila apartment building and tour 
Gaudi's most famous building, the Sagrada Familia Church, that has 
become the emblem of the city. Other visits include the Picasso 
Museum, the Mies van der Rohe Pavilliion, and the Miro foundation. 


Barcelona's pleasant Mediterranean climate is perfect for sightseeing 
at this time of year. We'll enjoy some of the most dramatic scenery in 
Spain as we drive to Figures on the Costa Brava to visit the Dali 
Museum. We'll ring in the New Year at a gala dinner dance at our hotel, 
followed on New Year's Day by a visit to one of Europe's pilgrimage 
sites, the monastery of Montserrat. An optional post-tour is offered to 
the stunning Guggenheim Museum Bilbao. Brochure available. 


For more information about any of our tours, please contact the 
Oberlin College Alumni Association at 440.775.8692; e-mail: 
Alumni. Office @oberlin.edu; or visit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/ 
alumni/events/alumniTours. html. 


Upcoming Tours Theater Tours from Oberlin to STRATFORD August 4-6, 
2004 and SHaw September 8-10, 2004 Festivats. Call Alumni Office for 
brochure. ® ANTARCTICA January 2005 @ Tuscany Spring 2005 ¢@ THE 
DANUBE AND EASTERN Europe Summer 2005 ® SOUTHERN SPAIN AND 
PortuGaL October 2005 


The Oberlin Alumni Association presents a Lewis & Clark 
Coach Excursion from St. Louis, Mo., to Astoria, Ore. Two tours 
depart June 3 and September 1, 2004. Contact the Alumni 


Association for brochure. For information, contact Vi Ranney at 
605.665.3596 or viranney@mchsi.com. 
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Danielle Indovino ‘06 


One 
Continuous 
Line 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 
86,469 cities equals Nancy Dye 


any of us have attempted the chal- 
lenge of creating a continuous line 


drawing without picking up our pen- 
cil or retracing a line. Scores of amoeba-like 
shapes can result from these exercises, fol- 
lowed by thoughts of “This can't be done!” 
Professor of Mathematics Robert Bosch and 
student Adrianne Herman '04 would beg 
to differ, however, and they've produced an 
impressive image of Mona Lisa to prove it. 

In a paper to be published in Operations 
Research Letter in July, Bosch and Herman 
explain that most continuous line drawing 
exercises can be thought of mathematically. 
They point to the famous “traveling sales- 
man problem’ (TSP), in which the objective 
is to find the shortest route between 
multiple points, or “cities.” As Bosch and 
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Herman discovered, the method can also 
be used to create art. The pair developed a 
computer program that places points on a 
canvas so that when a line is drawn con- 
them, the resulting 


necting image 


Professor of Mathematics Robert Bosch 
and student Adrianne Herman ‘04, with 
their mathematical portraits of Mona 


Lisa and Oberlin President Nancy Dye. 
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resembles a portrait. Finding the shortest 
line through all the points produces a like- 
ness of the original image. 

Bosch’s hobby relates to his course offer- 
ings in the math department, particularly 
Optimization, also defined as the mathema- 
tical procedure(s) used to make a system or 
design most effective. The theory of math- 
ematical programming—and the analysis 
of optimization algorithms—are applied to 
problems in the fields of medicine, finance, 
transportation, and telecommunications. 

Bosch’s interests, however, involve the 
nontraditional applications of optimiza- 
tion. Early last year, he wrote a computer 
program based on integer programming, in 
which black and white images are convert- 
like 


dominoes. The squares are labeled with 


ed into thousands of tiny squares 


numbers that represent black, white, and 
shades of grey. The computer then search- 
es for an arrangement of dominoes that 
that 
describe the image. Using this program, 


matches up with the numbers 


Bosch has constructed dozens of portraits, 


including those of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
and Albert Einstein. 
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“I've always been interested in applying 
optimization to art problems and trying to 
create artwork,” says Bosch. “For decades. 
integer programming has been used by 
operations research professionals to con- 
struct schedules, devise routes, and solve 
other large-scale planning problems. Over 
the years, it has saved corporations mil- 
lions of dollars. And now it is being used to 
make artwork.” 

According to Georgia Tech researchers, 
challenges related to TSP have long in- 
trigued mathematicians. They were studied 
in the 1800s by Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
and Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, resulting 
in a mathematical puzzle called the Icosian 
Game. Players, using a wooden board with 
20 holes and pegs, complete tours, or 
routes, using specified connections. 

More than a century later, researchers 
introduced a breakthrough in solution 
methods for TSP that allowed them to find 
the shortest route through 49 “cities.” 
Nearly 50 years later, another team of 
researchers solved a much larger tour— 
15,112 German cities. Last year, Bosch and 
Herman solved, to near optimality, a TSP 
instance with 117,907 cities, which, when 
viewed from a distance, forms a portrait of 
Princess Maxima of the Netherlands. 

“We began working on this project last 
June as part of an Award for the Integra- 
tion of Research and Education grant,” 
says Herman, a performance and mathe- 
matics major. 

“At the time we used our own algorithm 
for solving the TSP, but in the fall we began 
using a new method that produced much 
better portraits and allowed us to spend 
more time refining the process we used to 
place the “cities” on the canvas, which great- 
ly improved our resulting images. It was fun.” 

According to Bosch, portraits are the 
ideal form of TSP Art because they allow for 
areas of varying shades of grey. Landscapes 
and very dark pictures require more cities, 
which makes the problem harder to solve. 

In addition to the portrait of Nancy Dye, 
other successfully reproduced images 


include DaVinci’s Mona Lisa (consisting of 


143,824 cities), Marilyn Monroe (117,907 
cities), Howard Dean (29,725 cities), and 
several Oberlin mathematics professors. ATS 
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Sailing through Class 


by Katie Hubbard '05 and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


4é 


he best teachers are those with incred- 


ibly rich backgrounds in many 


Lila 


Carey, who views her semester-long journey 


different areas,” says senior 
on the Atlantic Ocean as preparation for a 
successful career in elementary education. 
Carey and two other Oberlin students 
were among 23 Semester at Sea students 
who worked aboard a tall ship and studied 
at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion in Cape Cod. They are among the 
150 Oberlin students who enrich their 


educational experiences each semester by _ 


studying abroad, choosing from either a 
College-sponsored program—Oberlin-in- 
Italy, Oberlin-in-Europe, Studies in Spain, 
and Danenberg Oberlin-in-London—or from 
more than 65 Oberlin-affiliated programs. 

During the shore component of the trip, 
Carey and her classmates shared a house: 
took classes in oceanography, maritime 
studies, and nautical science; and analyzed 
the Cape's beaches and marshes. There, 
they practiced celestial navigation and data 
collection techniques for later use aboard 
the 134-foot-tall Corwith Cramer. Carey 
also designed a research project examining 
the horizontal distribution and migration of 


Courtesy of Lila Carey '04 


a certain fish in the Sargasso Sea. 

“On October 15, we all arrived at the 
dock in Woods Hole and boarded the ship, 
not realizing the challenges ahead,” Carey 
wrote in her journal. “We sailed from 
Hole to 


islands, then south to Tobago, after which 


Woods east of the Bermuda 
we didn't see land for 24 days.” Over the 
ensuing weeks, Carey was responsible not 
only for carrying out her research, but also 
for becoming a competent crewmember— 
a task that proved challenging by 20-foot 
waves and 50-to-60 mph winds. 

“We were all responsible for performing 
the duties necessary to run and maintain a 
tall ship and keep her in good running order,” 
says Carey. “By the end of our six weeks at 
sea we were able to sail without help or 
instruction from the crew.” Students stood 
watch; navigated; set, struck, and trimmed 
sail; steered; stood bow watch; and worked 
in the lab to collect and analyze data. 

After three days in port in Tobago, the 
crew sailed up to Dominica, then around the 
British and U.S. Virgin Islands to St. Croix, 
where they made port and ended the trip. 

“It felt amazing to realize how much we 
had accomplished over that short period of 
time. Although this semester away did not 
fit in with my major, it was something that 
has been an interest of mine for years,” she 
says. ‘I fully intend to have as many adventures 


as possible before I settle into teaching.” ATS 


Chun Ouyang '07 
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In Chicago, Oberlin students interned at 
Foresight Design Initiative founded by Peter 
Nicholson '91 and Rick Sanford 02. 


Wintery Work 


vast majority of students welcomed the 
chance to pursue academic interests 
outside their usual coursework during 
Oberlin’s first winter term in January 
1969. In all, 1,900 Conservatory and College 
students took part in an array of individual 
and group-study projects, including fenc- 
ing, modern dance, yoga, and a meditation 
workshop conducted by two visiting 
monks. More than 250 students volun- 
teered in schools and hospitals, law and 
architecture offices, and as research assis- 
tants to consumer activist Ralph Nader. 
Today, winter term is among the decid- 
ing factors used by prospective students in 
choosing Oberlin. Students are required to 
complete three projects before graduating, 
which this year included photojournalism 
studies in Ireland, volunteering for Howard 
Deans presidential campaign, following 
the path of Jack the Ripper in London, and 
living in a Japanese monastery. Some pro- 
jects took the form of internships; this 
year, 60 Oberlin alumni offered such posi- 


tions at their places of employment. ATS 


Brainy Pursuits 


by Betty Gabrielli 


enior Christopher Macklin, a triple major 

from Albuquerque, N.M., is a mem- 

ber of an elite group of students 
awarded one of the highest accolades 
a U.S. undergraduate can earn—Great 
Britain's Marshall Scholarship. 

After graduating this May with 
majors in neuroscience, psychol- 
ogy, and biology, Macklin will 
study at University College 
in London, exploring how a 


and 


the resulting memories— 


person's experiences 


changes the brain at the 
cellular and behavioral level. 
He is one of 17 students pur- 
suing triple majors at Oberlin and 
one of three Oberlin students to win a 
Marshall Scholarship since 1990. He is 
also a 2003 Goldwater Scholar and Wilkins 
Scholar, a 2000-2004 John Frederick 
Oberlin Scholar and Robert C. Byrd 
Scholar, and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Macklin credits “a deep awe of the 
capacities of the human brain” as a driv- 


Computing Sense 


ing force of his academic pursuits. As a 
research assistant to Associate Professor of 
Neuroscience Lynne Bianchi, he’s studied 
the possible growth factors released by the 
inner ear during embryonic development. 
During a stint in a neuroscience lab at 
the University of New Mexico last sum- 
mer, he tracked cellular changes that 
occur in Down's Syndrome and _schizo- 
phrenia. And, in true Oberlin fashion, he’s 
discovered a love for music; Macklin is a 

founding member of an early-music, 
student vocal quintet called 
Uncloistered. 

Won through a rigorous 
national competition, the 
Marshall Scholarship sup- 
ports American students 
who have demonstrated aca- 

demic excellence and leader- 
ship potential. This year more 
than 1,000 applicants vied for 44 

scholarships—worth approximately 
$60,000 each—financed by the British 
government. 

“T never dreamed my graduate school 
search would end in such an exciting way,’ 
Macklin says. “I feel lucky that I'll get to 
study in a place so well suited to both my 
academic and aesthetic personality.” ATS 


tudents headed to campus libraries aren't just relying on paper and pencil to jot down 
notes; many are signing out one of 17 Macintosh iBook computers. Made available 
last fall, the portable laptops have been loaned more than 6,000 times for sessions 
that can last up to four hours. Two of the iBooks are located in the Conservatory Library, 
three in the Science Center Library, and 14 in Mudd. Wireless connections to the campus 


network have made laptops more appealing 
than ever; students can access the Internet 
from spots such as Wilder Bowl, Tappan 
Square, and several campus buildings. 

For students who prefer desktop com- 
puters, or those who need access to printers, 
more than 250 computers are available in 
14 labs throughout campus. The Center 
for Information Technology upgraded 
machines in six Mac labs to G4 iMacs 
with flat panel monitors, while three other 
labs received Gateway e4000s. ATS 
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Cry Productions 


Film Rights 


by Katie Hubbard '05 and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


: @ were working with issues of voy- 


eurism, sex, and violence in 


American cinema,’ says Ry 


Russo-Young '03 of New York, which would 
explain why she and senior Clara Latham 
ended up intoxicated on a_ beautiful 
Oberlin day under the gaze of traffic. Or 
all-out 


slugfest, ripping to shreds their matching 


why they descended into an 
pink and white dresses while onlookers 
gasped in disbelief. The bloody nightmare 
left Russo-Young’s seemingly lifeless body 
sprawled on a patch of green tree lawn. 

Dont worry folks. It’s just a movie— 
one that won entry last November to the 
Torino Film Festival, the second largest 
such festival in Italy. 

Russo-Young and Latham wrote, pro- 
duced, and directed Babes in Toyland last 
year as a project for Russo-Young’s video 
production class. They submitted the film 
to several festivals and received word in 
October of its acceptance at Torino. With 
only a month to prepare, the pair formed a 
production company, Cry Productions, 
and set out to create publicity materials 
and acquire funding to transfer their 11- 
minute video to 35mm film. 

“I was thrilled when Ry and Clara got in 
to lorino because that festival is so com- 
petitive, says Rian Brown-Orso, assistant 
professor of art and co-professor of the 
class. “I always encourage my talented stu- 
dents to submit their work. This sort of 
film would have been a C project for anyone 
else, but they captured a vital energy that 


Film still from Babes in Toyland 
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Presidential candidate and U.S. Representative Dennis Kucinich was greeted by a jam-packed 


Finney Chapel February 11 during a “homestretch tour” in Ohio, intended to bolster 11th-hour 
Support in the Democratic primaries. The former Cleveland mayor presented a platform promising 
more American jobs, environmental changes, and support of same-sex marriages before answer- 
ing questions ranging from his vegan diet to educational funding. “Most of us here at Oberlin are 
in line with his views,” said senior Melissa Threadgill to a loca! newspaper. “He’s clearly the most 
progressive and liberal candidate we have.” The speech was sponsored by the Oberlin College 
Democrats, the Oberlin Peace Activist League, and the Lorain County for Kucinich Committee. 


made it transforming. The film accesses 
the energy of an unhinged, chaotic world. 
It says, ‘things don't appear as they seem.’ 
Its cynical, and it should be taken very 
metaphorically.” 

While some festivals feed directly into 
the film industry, Torino is used more to 


showcase film as an art form and to serve 


as meeting place for filmmakers. The city of 
Torino, considered the Italian birthplace of 


film, has a proud connection with today’s 
film moguls, including producers Mel 
Stuart and Clint Eastwood. 

“The festival gave us a chance to see 
current films from all over the world,” says 
Russo-Young, who's now working on a new 
film. Latham, a music composition and 
visual arts major, is contributing original 
music to the score. 

“It was a wonderful opportunity,” Latham 
adds enthusiastically. “When | eraduate, 
| hope to move to New York and produce 
films, act, and, of course, write and per- 


form my own music... ATS 


Shared Spaces 


Oberlin Choir Conductor Hugh Floyd (right), a 
graduate of the Eastman School of Music, shared 
the Finney Chapel stage in November with 
Eastman Chorale Conductor William Weinert, a 
1976 graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory. The 
Oberlin and Eastman choirs performed several 
works together while paying tribute to the late 
famed conductor Robert Fountain, a longtime 
professor of singing and choral conducting at 
Oberlin and a 1942 Eastman graduate. 


Al Fuchs 


HeisMAN CLUB MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
The John W. Heisman Club celebrates its 
silver anniversary during Reunion Weekend 
(May 28-31) with a series of special 
events, including a Friday morning golf 
outing and Sunday morning tennis tourna- 
ment. The Club will host its annual Hall of 
Fame induction ceremony and 
dinner Friday evening, followed 
by breakfast and 
a business 

meeting 

Saturday 
at 9 a.m. 

Nat Brandt, author of 
When Oberlin was King of the Gridiron 
and The Town That Started the Civil War 
will address the group, as will Vin 
Lananna, Oberlin’s new Delta Lodge 
Director of Athletics. Also, members of the 
original Heisman Club Steering Committee 
will be recognized for their role in estab- 
lishing the Club as a vital support group 
for intercollegiate athletics. For more 
information, please refer to your 
Reunion mailing materials or visit 
ObieWeb at www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 


Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The Oberlin Club of Western Massachusetts 
invites all alumni to Oberlin’s second 
summer gathering at Tanglewood, featur- 
ing the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Join 
us Sunday, July 11 at 2:30 p.m. for light 
refreshments on the lawn. A special feature 
this year includes a weekend package at 
the Red Lion Inn (redlioninn.com), owned 
by Nancy Fitzpatrick 69. Immortalized in 

a Norman Rockwell painting, the Red Lion 
is one of the few remaining American inns 
in continuous use since the 18th century. 
For more information, visit ObieWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni or e-mail the 
Alumni Office at alumni.office@oberlin.edu. 


SAVE THE DATE A Grant to Serve 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


hanks to a substantial grant awarded to 
the College’s Center for Service and 
Learning, Oberlin’s practice of com- 
munity service will reach all new heights. 

While other U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties spend an average of 11.8 percent of 
their Federal Work-Study funds on com- 
munity service jobs, Oberlin spends nearly 
twice as much—22 percent—a figure only 
expected to climb. 

Currently, Oberlin students with work- 
study status can choose to work either on 
campus or at one of 20 off-campus non- 
profits, such as Kendal at Oberlin, The 
Bridge (Oberlin’s Community Technology 
Center), or America Reads. The Learn and 
Serve America grant—worth $90,808— 
will allow for the sustainable growth of 
such sites, and also enable students to 
serve as teaching assistants in courses 
such as sociology or environmental studies 
that extend learning into the community. 

“We try to integrate students’ majors 
with their duties,” says Anne Fuller, exec- 
Oberlin 


Community Services (OCS), which places 


utive director of the city’s 
60 students each year in math tutoring 
programs, food distribution centers, read- 
ing and computer education programs, 


and as office workers. The organization 
has utilized students for the past 20 years, 
long before the College's own community 
service/work-study program became offi- 
cial, and many have gone on to careers in 
law, advocacy, and social work. 

Funding from the LSA grant will also 
provide mini-grants to faculty members 
wishing to revise or create new community- 
based learning courses. A Monuments in 
Memory seminar, for example, taught by 
Assistant Professor of Art History Erik 
Inglis, received partial funding from the 
Center for Service and Learning for stu- 
dents to inventory local monuments for 
Oberlin’s Historical and Improvement 
Organization. Funding was also awarded 
to Assistant Professor of History Daryl 
Maeda, whose students work with an orga- 
nization that documents testimonies of 


Japanese American survivors of concentra- 


tion camps. 

“Community-based learning encourages 
students to make connections between 
coursework and pressing social issues, and 
it can help them sharpen their discussion, 
writing, and critical thinking skills as well,” 
says Beth Blissman, director of the Center 
for Service and Learning. “We expect that 
even more faculty will be interested in 
linking campus and community, and we 
look forward to supporting those who wish 
to integrate community engagement into 
their teaching and research.” ATS 


Many Oberlin students with work-study funds opt to 
take jobs at off-campus community service sites, 
where tasks range from office work to the distribu- 


tion of food to underprivileged residents. 


— 
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FACULTY IN THE FIELD 


Choosing and Searching 


by Terry S. Carlton 


$ citizens in voting booths, all we can 
A: is choose. Even outside the voting 

booth, we choose among contending 
political positions. Freedom to choose and 
the ability to choose wisely are good, and not 
only in the political realm. But in what fol- 
lows, | advocate being not just choosers, but 
searchers: searchers for the best solutions 
to problems, even when they challenge our 
current beliefs. 

A few years ago | gained a new under- 
standing of two philosophical movements: 
postmodernism and deconstruction. These 
movements had long alarmed me because 
they attack objectivity and the search for truth, both of which are cen- 
tral values for me, a scientist. | also was put off by some decon- 
structionists’ discursive style and in-group vocabulary, which struck 
me as perversely obscure. 

Nevertheless, | finally decided to read some sympathetic treat- 
ments of postmodernism and deconstruction. To my surprise, | found 
them a source of valuable insight. They caused me to become more 
wary of generalizations and principles, not only when these are flawed, 
but also when they distract me from the messy richness of the situa- 
tions they summarize. 

It was not that | changed sides. | still think that many postmodern 
criticisms of science do not do justice to the diverse ways in which sci- 
ences actually operate. Yet | learned valuable lessons from sources 
with which | still have serious disagreements. This should not have 
Surprised me. On countless other occasions, | have learned from peo- 
ple with whom | disagreed. Although agreement is comforting, 
disagreement is a signal that | might be able to learn something. 

Why am | confessing this? My experiences regarding postmod- 
ernism alerted me to the pervasiveness and limitations of choosing. 
Contemporary intellectual life is highly polarized. Much like political 
life, opposing camps either ignore each other or wage war. Each camp 
expects us merely to choose sides. | went along with this expectation 
for many years regarding postmodernism as | repeatedly encountered 
reasons to reaffirm my choice against it. But when | examined it close- 
ly with a more open mind, this search proved rewarding. 

When a seemingly intelligent and well-intentioned person holds 
viewpoints that seem absurd or threatening to you, ask yourself why. A 
modicum of generosity and humility may help you find explanations. 
Explore the possibility that that person may know something important 
that has escaped your own attention. 

When a group of contending positions presents you with a choice, | 


urge you to be a searcher: a searcher for the best contributions from 


each position; a searcher for inconsistencies within each position, in- 
cluding your own; a searcher for solutions overlooked by all contenders. 
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Searching is more active than choos- 
ing; it engages more your awareness and 
intelligence. Searching is therefore more 
demanding. It also is potentially humbling. 
Why go to the extra trouble of becoming a 
searcher? Three reasons: 1) Society’s needs; 
2) Your social situation; 3) Your inner life. 

Society faces complex problems. In deal- 
ing with those problems, each profession 
and institution invokes different standards 
and a different ethos. A city’s police depart- 
ment and its district attorney’s office have 
markedly different priorities and methods, 
even though both agencies want to convict 

criminals while protecting the rights of the innocent. The differences 
create tensions but also enhance the criminal justice system. 

The more the standards of a profession or institution become 
ingrained in its members, the more those members act on them auto- 
matically. Sometimes this leads to missed opportunities. Relaxing of 
professional standards is not the solution. Instead, professionals, as 
well as their critics, need to search for additional values or practical 
considerations that supplement those of the profession. | like to think 
that a liberal education enhances alertness to those supplemental 
perspectives. 

For solving its problems, society needs more than opposing lawyer- 
like advocates who are skilled in defending their respective sides and 
attacking the opposition. Society also needs negotiators and judges 
who perceive and weigh the merits on both sides. These searchers may 
also notice important possibilities that the advocates overlook. 

A second reason for being a searcher rather than a chooser is the 
changing social situation in which you find yourself. Many students 
have found Oberlin College to be more diverse than communities from 
which they came. But Oberlin is remarkably homogeneous on numer- 
ous issues. As alumni, your intellectual environments may be more 
heterogeneous than what you experienced in college—you may find 
yourself respecting people who hold positions with which you strongly 
disagree. This is a powerful incentive to rethink your own assumptions, 


_ facts, and positions. 


Finally, you may care about the consistency of your own world- 
view—that mix of knowledge and faith that brings coherence to your 
understanding. Your worldview is continually being challenged by new 
events, new people, and the movies, plays, and books you encounter. 
Some people are remarkably adept at protecting their worldview from 
disruptive novel experiences. | hope that you will instead search for 
honest resolutions of those challenges to your views. 

| wish you good searching. 


Terry Carlton is an emeritus professor of chemistry at Oberlin. 


Emily Miraldi '06 
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A Conversation with 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu 
(Geoffrey DeGraff ’71) 


by Rich Orloff 73 Photos by Jacquie Lowell ’69 


everal years ago, while I was preparing for a trip to South- 

east Asia—in part to learn about Buddhism—a friend 

suggested that I first contact Thanissaro Bhikkhu, the 
abbot of the Metta Forest Monastery in northern San Diego 
County. Despite his imposing Thai name, this monk was actual- 
ly raised in rural New York and Virginia under an equally impos- 
ing American name: Geoffrey Furguson DeGraff. 

As an Oberlin student, Geoff was introduced to meditation 
during a winter-term seminar in 1969. He graduated in 1971, 
and then served as a Shansi rep in Thailand for two years. After 
returning there in 1976, he was ordained a monk and spent the 
next 15 years immersed in the Forest monastery tradition of 
Theravada Buddhism (see sidebar). He returned to the United 
States in 1991 to establish the Metta Forest Monastery, an 
American equivalent of the Thai Forest retreats. 

Known informally as “Than Geoff,” Thanissaro Bhikkhu has writ- 
ten several books on Buddhism and Vipassana (Insight) meditation. 
Fluent in Thai and Pali, the languages of early Buddhist writings, 
he has translated the writings of two noted Thai abbots and four 
volumes of the Pali Canon. In short, he knows his Buddhism. 

Although I was anxious during our first phone call, Than 
Geoff was relaxed and friendly. He started me on an exploration 
into Buddhism that I’ve both embraced and tried to avoid almost 
every day since. Over the years, we've had lengthy conversations 
about almost everything. But | still had countless questions for 
him—personal questions | suspected other people also would like 
to ask a monk. When I suggested an interview, Than Geoff replied 
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instantly, “Sounds like fun.” A few months later, on a warm Sep- 
tember afternoon at his monastery, Than Geoff and I began to talk. 


You arrived at Oberlin as a freshman in 1967. I assume you 
chose Oberlin because you knew it would give you the best 
undergraduate training possible to become a Buddhist monk. 

That was the last thing on my mind. As a junior in high school 
reading American history, | read how Oberlin was among the first 
coed and integrated colleges in the country, and that interested me. 
I also liked that it had classical music. I was a classical music fanatic. 


The Thai Forest Tradition, 
founded in the late 19th century, 
is known for its strict adherence 
to monastic discipline and _ its 
emphasis on the full-time prac- 
tice of meditation. The tradition 
derives from the belief that the 
Buddha himself gained awaken- 
ing in a forest, gave his first ser- 
mon in a forest, and passed away in a forest. The quali- 
ties of mind he developed to survive in the wild—both 
physically and mentally—were key to his teachings. 


Did Oberlin give you your first exposure to Buddhism? 

No. In high school, I had been an American Friends Service 
(AFS) student in the Philippines. On the plane coming back 
home, | met two guys who had been to Thailand and been 


ordained as novices (a kind of apprentice monk). They explained 


the Four Noble Truths, the most fundamental teaching of the 
Buddha. It made a lot of sense to me. Also, my girlfriend's father 
was a military man who had been stationed in Thailand. She had 


lots of stories to tell about Thailand as well. I was intrigued. 


Did your interest grow at Oberlin? 

During my sophomore year, during Oberlin’s very first winter 
term, Don Swearer, a professor of religion, brought in a monk 
from Japan and a monk from Thailand to teach meditation. | 
signed up immediately. | remember thinking, “This is a really 
cool skill. You sit down and breathe, and you come up an hour 
later a much better person.” That's what | liked about meditation 
from the beginning: learning how to bring your mind under con- 
trol and find happiness inside. 


“Whenever I spend time with you, I sense a core 
contentment, as if life itself is a pleasurable experi- 
ence for you. Is it?” asks interviewer Rich Orloff. 
“Yes,” Than Geoff replies simply. 
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Did you consider yourself an unhappy person? 
| think everybody in college considers themselves unhappy. 


Did a light bulb go off in your head during that winter term? 
Did you suddenly decide, “I’m becoming a monk!” 
| wanted to go to Thailand with the Peace Corps. Instead, I went 
with the Shansi program with the idea that I’d find a meditation 
teacher and learn a few basic skills. At the end of my Shansi 
term, | met Ajaan Fuang, a member of the Forest tradition, who 
became my teacher. I was going to extend my time in Thailand, 
but I caught malaria. So I disrobed and came back. 

| planned to get my graduate degree in religion and teach 
Buddhism. | went to an American Academy of Religion confer- 
ence in Chicago, where the three big names in Thai Buddhism 
gave presentations. About 10 people showed up. And there was 
no dialogue going on at all. | thought, “I can’t do this with my 
life.” | kept thinking about Ajaan Fuang on his hillside with not 
much to his name—yet perfectly happy. 


So you returned to Thailand. Did you intend to become a monk? 
You really have to be a monk to have a full-time opportunity to 
meditate. You have whole days to yourself to work on your greed, 
anger, and delusions. It seemed like an ideal situation. 

I stayed with Ajaan Fuang for another 10 years. I became his 
attendant, the monk who looked after him when he was sick. 
Before he died in 1986, he made it known that he wanted me to 
take over the monastery in Thailand. There was no precedent for 
a Westerner taking over a temple that had been founded by and 
for Thai monks, so it was pretty controversial. 

By the time I was offered the position of abbot there, so many 
strings were attached that it would have been all responsibility 
and no authority. It was then that Ajaan Suwat sought me out and 
asked me to help him here in California. 


Ajaan Swwat is a Thai monk who founded a Buddhist Forest 
monastery in a suburb of Orange County, California. 
They tried to maintain the traditions of a Forest monastery. They 
planted a lot of trees to make it a nice, foresty kind of place. But 
the city environment had taken over. Ajaan Suwat had begun 
looking for a new place in a forest and had identified this spot 
near San Diego. A young man who had just come into an inher- 
itance offered to buy it. Ajaan Suwat asked me, “Are you going to 
come help me with this? If not, I can’t accept the money. Because 
| cant run two monasteries at once.” 

I didn't have to think twice. I said, “Yes.” 
What's a typical day like for you? It’s 8 a.m. and the alarm goes off... 
I get up at 4. 


You set your alarm for 4 a.m?! 
| pretty much just wake up now. If I had a long night the night 


before, maybe 5. Then | get up and meditate for about two 
hours. 


By yourself or with a group? 


By myself. 
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“The purpose of therapy, Freud said, was 
to take neurotic individuals and return 
them to an ordinary level of unhappi- 
ness. The purpose of meditation is to 


take you from that ordinary level of 
unhappiness to a place where there is no 
unhappiness and no suffering.” 


Are there ever days when it's difficult to drag yourself out of bed? 
There are times when I say, “I think I'll do some lying-down med- 
itation.” 


I'd be great at that. 
It's legit. For me, the early morning is the best time to meditate. 
There's always the thought that if I don't get up and meditate 
now, I'll miss this chance. It’s still cool outside. There’s an extra- 
quiet atmosphere. 

I meditate until dawn, and then I come here [to the common 


that I was living a hunter-gatherer’s lifestyle. We were not 
allowed to store food; we didn’t grow crops. We ate what we got 
that day, that’s it. One hour a day is dedicated to food, and then 
youre free for the rest of the day. 


After breakfast, what happens? 
We clean up, and everyone goes back to his hut. We meet again 
at about 5 p.m. 


_ And during the day? 


area by the temple] and help sweep and clean up with the other | 


monks. 


Does a gong go off, or do you just know when it's time to stop 
meditating? 


I know. And I have my little beeper watch. 


In Thailand, monks go for alms rounds every morning to get 
food, leaving the monastery and carrying a bowl into which 
people put food. What happens in San Diego? Do you hop in 
an SUV and drive through the local suburbs? 

We go with our bowls to the guesthouse. People prepare food in 


the kitchen. 


Who's there? 

People who are visiting the monastery and meditating, candi- 
dates for the monkhood. A young guy who works in the orchard 
is sometimes there. We also have Thai and Laotian people who 
come up just to present food. 


You get one meal a day. Are you getting enough fiber? Are you 
getting enough protein? 
| weigh 30 pounds more than when I graduated from Oberlin. 


But don't you get hungry? 

That first year in Thailand was hard, as my body was adjusting to 

the change in diet and metabolism. I was in a very ascetic mood, so 

| didn’t mind that I got really thin. Part of me was sick and tired 

of America. I wanted to go to a place with a natural, pre-modern 

lifestyle. Thailand was about as pre-modern as you could get. 
One morning, as | was going on my alms round, it struck me 
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Mostly it’s meditating. Some reading. I limit myself to two hours 
of writing. 


There's no bed in your hut, just a mattress that you roll out every 
night. There's also a computer and printer. Do you get e-mail? 
No, but one of our supporters set up a web site: http://here-and- 
now.org/watmetta.html. 


You said that people here gather together at 5 p.m. Is that for 
Happy Hour? 

It’s a question and answer period for visitors. Then people have 
free time until 8:00, when we have a chanting session, which 
lasts about 20 minutes. Then there's an hour of group meditation 
and usually a Dhamma talk [the teaching of the Buddha]. 


Do you spend any of your meditation time reflecting on what 
you'll say? 

Very little. The Forest tradition places a lot of emphasis on con- 
centration practice, getting the mind to stay with one object. So 
that’s a lot of my time. And of course, if you're sitting for long 
periods of time, pain is going to come up. Then the mind creates 
issues about the pain. Dealing with that is the Buddha's First 
Noble Truth: There is pain in life. There is suffering in life. | 
think the reason he focused on that is that if you sit with your 
pains and suffering, if you have the tools of concentration and 
mindfulness, you start seeing these issues in your mind. 


How is that different from therapy? 

The purpose of therapy, Freud said, was to take neurotic individ- 
uals and return them to an ordinary level of unhappiness. The 
purpose of meditation is to take you from that ordinary level of 
unhappiness to a place where there is no unhappiness and no 
suffering. 


Do the people who come here bring psychological baggage with 
them? 

The monks are a pretty self-reliant group. It’s the visitors who 
come with deeper psychological wounds. 


What kinds of questions do visitors ask you? 

Oh, everything from meditation questions to relationship ques- 
tions. How to deal with their kids, how to deal with their parents. 
How to get out of an unhealthy situation. How to maintain one’s 
commitment in a situation that’s difficult. “Should I go for that 
raise, or should I find more time to meditate?” | tend to say, “Take 
more time to meditate. You don’t need that much money.” 


Almost 30 years ago, you embarked on a path that took you 
away from the mainstream. You don't commute, you don't have 
a 9-to-5 job, you don't have credit cards, and you don't have a 
family. Does the path you've taken limit your ability to deal 
with the problems people face? 

[| focus on what I can offer by being outside the rat race. During 
all those years in Thailand, it was healthy for me to be around 
people who didn't have typical American neuroses. You get to see 
your own neuroses writ large because you're the only one in the 
area who's got them. Until you say, “This is really dumb.” 


When do you go to bed? 

Usually about 11 or 12. 

You only get four or five hours of sleep?! 

That's plenty. Meditation takes away a lot of the stressful need 
for sleep. 


Do you nap? 
In the late afternoon. 


Many people see Buddhism as anti-pleasure: no drinking, no 
drugs, no debauchery. These are a few of my favorite things. Do 
you ever miss them? 

The biggest loss for me was classical music. | was hooked on 
classical music. When I got stoned and listened all those years 
ago, that was my idea of a good time. 

When I began to meditate, I'd start getting into these states 
where I felt the same sense of rapture I got from a really good 
performance of classical music. | thought, “Oh my gosh, I can 
get this sensation just by sitting here and breathing.” In the past 
I had to worry about my stereo and if my records would get 
scratched. I needed all that stuff around just to get a pleasure 
fix. 


Do you ever listen to classical music? 

It’s against the rules. When I go home, Dad has it on all the time, 
so | hear it then. Occasionally Brahms or Mahler goes through 
my head. But it gets so that you don't miss it. 


What was the last movie you saw? 

I saw the first Lord of the Rings on a flight to Thailand, but I 
didn't hear it. There's a rule against watching shows; you're sup- 
posed to be turning inward. 


Are you allowed recreation of any sort? 

For us, recreation is going out into the wilderness. Sitting on the 
edge of the Grand Canyon and meditating, opening our eyes 
every now and then, looking at the Grand Canyon, and meditat- 
ing some more. We do a lot of walking meditation; it's really 
emphasized in this tradition. When I get a chance, or when I've 
had enough of the monastery, | go out and hike around awhile. 


What else do monks do for exercise? 


A lot of sweeping up. Some Western monks and modern Thai 
monks do yoga in their rooms. 
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(Pragmatism) was one of the lessons I 


got from Ajaan Fuang: Get over the 


drama and sit down and do the work. 
I remember the first time he said to 
me, “Okay, we're going to meditate all 
night.” I said, “My God, I can’t do that! 
I've been working hard all day!” He 
said, “Is it going to kill you?” No. 
“Then you can do it.” 


But you can't say, “Hey, I’ve meditated all day, I just want to toss 
around a football.” 


No. 


_ Are you allowed to read for pleasure? 


You get so that you're not interested in fiction. The only fiction 
that | read nowadays is by my friend Jeanne Larsen [Class of 
1971, the author of three historical novels set in China] and 
Harry Potter. 


Why Harry Potter? 
[ thought the books taught good lessons about loyalty, integrity, 
and such things. 


So Harry Potter's okay, Robert Ludlam’s not okay? 

I have to use my judgment. Is what I’m reading getting in the way 
of my meditation? If I find myself closing my eyes and seeing 
visions that are not helping me at all, then it’s obviously some- 


thing I should be not be reading. 


Do you keep up with the world? 

Only in the last year or two. I get The Nation and The Guardian 
Weekly. I really liked all those years in Thailand when | didn’t get 
any news. For my first eight years, the only international news 
that came out to the monastery was “Elvis Presley died” and 
“Skylab is falling.” 


Did it take a long time to adjust to a celibate lifestyle? 

The first hurdle you face is not wanting to take care of it, the 
attractiveness of lust itself. But after a while I began to realize 
that | was suffering because of this. But if I focused on the lust 
itself, rather than the object of the lust, I began to realize lust 
was not that good a thing to have in my mind. 


Do you ever feel lustful? 
No. 


Never? 
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You have meditation to take care of it. As soon as lust comes into 
the mind, youve got to take care of it. 


You sound so pragmatic. 

It's very pragmatic. That was one of the lessons I got from Ajaan 
Fuang: Get over the drama and sit down and do the work. I 
remember the first time he said to me, “Okay, we're going to 
meditate all night.” I said, “My God, I can’t do that! I've been 
working hard all day!” He said, “Is it going to kill you?” No. “Then 
you can do it.” 


What about the simple desire for touch? Can non-monks touch 
you? 

Women cant. With men, it depends on how they're going to 
touch me. No lustful touching. 


Some people assume monks have transcended human feelings 
and never have “negative” feelings such as anger and greed. Do 
you ever get pissed off? 

Occasionally there are irritations. A woman I taught became 
convinced I was sending her subliminal messages. She thought | 
wanted to leave the monastery and marry her. | tried to make it 
clear I wouldn't, but she kept insisting I was giving her sublimi- 
nal messages. | said, “Look, you're not my student anymore. I’m 
sorry, this is not working out.” She thought I just said that 
because there were other people around. So she started coming 
back. I must admit I was irritated. But she finally got it. 


What about the lesser frailties. Do you have any vanity? Do you 
ever find yourself spending too much time getting your robe to 
look just right? 

The robe is pretty cut-and-dried. There's not much I can do 
about it. 


Pride? 
A little bit. | was editing my Dhamma talks, and every now and 
then I'd come across a phrase and think, “that was pretty cool.” 


Do you have fears? 


I'd hate to die before this place got established. 


Do you ever have sleepless nights? 

The last sleepless night I had was when one of my monks dis- 
robed. I kept thinking, “What did I do wrong?” | thought about it 
lying down for a while, and then I'd get up and walk around for 
a while. Then I sat down for a while. 

There was a point in which I realized, “This is ridiculous. I'm 
not getting any answers. So | might as well stop the questioning 
for the time being.” That’s one of the skills you learn during med- 
itation. If you're asking questions, and there are no answers com- 
ing, just stop asking. It’s not time for the answer yet. 


Do you ever feel guilt? 


No. 


Was that a difficult emotion to get rid of? 
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Yeah, that was probably a big one. But in Thailand, there is no 
guilt. It’s totally a shame culture (“Don't do that; it embarrasses 
us in front of the neighbors”), but not a guilt culture (“Don’t do 
that; it hurts me when you do that”). Guilty feelings started feel- 
ing really, really dumb. People function well and live perfectly 
normal lives without it. 


Did you pick up shame as a replacement? 
If I do something I really know I shouldn't have done, then I feel 
ashamed. 


How do you deal with the shame when you feel it? 
Ajaan Fuang taught us that we can't just sit around and stew. The 
idea is: you've noticed you've made your mistake; don't repeat it. 
That's the best that can be asked of a human being. 


Do you also believe in atoning? 
You ask forgiveness of the person you've wronged. 


In the Thai language, monks are referred to not as people, but 
as “sacred objects.” Do you view yourself as a sacred object? 


No. 


How do you view yourself? 
As a person. Despite this weird outfit, there's a human being in 
here. 


Are there aspects of Buddhism that are still mysteries to you? 
I'd like to know what full enlightenment is like. 


Do you ever, ever think about disrobing? 
Bea Camp [Class of 1972] came to visit me one time in 
Thailand. She and her husband David Summers [Class of 1971] 
were working for the U.S. Foreign Service in Bangkok. They 
filled me up with all the news of our old mutual friends— 
careers that didn’t turn out the way people had planned, 
divorces, separations, disappointments. David asked me, “Have 
you ever regretted being a monk?” 

And I said, “Well, the thought never crossed my mind, and 
certainly not now.” 


One final question. When you were in Thailand, was there a 
“Eureka!” moment when you thought, “I've got it”? 
Monks can’t talk about their attainments. 


What if I say “please”? 
(Laughter). @ 


Playwright Rich Orloff lives in New York. 


Many of Than Geoff's writings 
and translations are available 
at www.mettaforest.org. 


LUCY STONE 
1D FOUND 


America’s most influential women’s rights advocate finally takes her place in history 


by Carol Cambo Photos by Robert Schoen 


harlie Wyman 75 politely sweeps back stray branches as 

we walk along a short footpath to an old farmhouse foun- 

dation in West Brookfield, Massachusetts. Poison ivy 
plants hover beside the trail like landmines of itch. We reach the 
edge of the cellar hole and peer in. It's nearly 10 feet down to the 
dirt floor, deeper and wider than most of the thousands of holes 
that pock New England forests. The cellar’s walls are massive 
fieldstones sitting purposefully one atop another, an artistic tes- 
tament to muscle and sweat. An old rusted furnace slumps in 
one corner, pieces of pottery poke up from the dirt, and trees as 
thick as hockey players’ legs have grown up where floorboards 
once spanned the gap. A canopy of hardwoods drenches us in 
darkness. Beyond the veil of leaves, a hot, dry September sun 
floods the landscape with light. 


LUCY STONE: 
A TIMELINE 


1818 


Lucy Stone is born to Francis 
Stone and Hannah Matthews 
Stone in West Brookfield, 
Mass., the eighth child of nine. 


1839 


Attends classes at Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary. 


1843 


3egins studies at Oberlin, the 
only college open to women 
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Antoinette Brown Blackwell 


Antoinette Brown, and the 
pair forms a secret woman’s 
debating group. Brown 


Wyman orchestrated the purchase and protection of this 
humble hole on behalf of the Trustees of Reservations, a 
Massachusetts-based land trust. We trace its perimeter in cool 
silence. New Englanders are used to coming upon abandoned 
cellar holes. They spark in us passing wonder (Who once lived 
here? What was their story?) as we go about our business of berry 
picking or snowshoeing. But this cellar hole has a story too 
important to ignore, a story of a nation coming of age and how 
it learned to embrace every citizen, be they a white woman or 
a black man. But to find this story, one must see beyond the 
impudent saplings and earthenware shards and gaze deep into 
the blue-gray eyes of Lucy Stone, Oberlin Class of 1847: “suf- 
fragist, human rights advocate, and one who once called this 
place home. 


1847 


Graduates from Oberlin. 
Asked to write a commence- 
ment speech for her class, 
Stone refused, because 
women were not allowed, 
even at Oberlin, to give a 
public address—a male 
professor would have had 

to read it for her. 


1848 

Hired by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society to give 
speeches on abolition. 


1855 


Marries Ohio businessman 
Henry Blackwell. At the 
ceremony, the minister reads 
a statement by the bride 
and groom, renouncing and 
protesting the marriage laws 
of the time and announcing 
that she would keep her 
name. — 


1857 


Gives birth to a daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Stone 
takes the next decade off 


at the time. 


1846 


At Oberlin, she befriends 


Blackwell would later become 
the first ordained woman 

minister in the United States, 
as well as Lucy’s sister-in-law. 


from full-time public speaking 
to raise her child. 


1858 


Refuses to pay property taxes 


1850 

Organizes the first Woman's 
Rights Convention in 
Worcester, Mass. 
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n the age of hyphenated surnames, stay-at-home dads, and 

multinational media mavens, it’s difficult to imagine a time 

when American women had no rights. Just over 100 years 
ago, women signed away their individual legal identities when 
they married, and they didn’t have the right to vote. Fathers, 
sons, and brothers heartily discouraged girls and women from 
seeking an education. 

Lucy Stone was born in 1818 and raised on the family farm 
on Coys Hill in West Brookfield. Hers was a hardscrabble exis- 
tence punctuated with cold, dark winters; long days of physical 
labor; a mother enslaved by farm chores; and a father whose taste 
for hard cider could turn him as mean as a barn cat in the blink 
of an eye. But there was beauty too: a sweeping view of the val- 
ley from the hilltop, a pack of close-knit siblings, and ample fresh 
food and clean air. On the surface, the Stones were unremark- 
able, the spitting image of every other family that had carved a 
life out of the rocky New England soil. 

But Lucy Stone was different. She was faster at learning than 
her brothers and couldn't understand why they were to be edu- 
cated but she was not. Upon hearing quotes from the Bible out- 
lining the proper roles of men and women, she vowed to learn 
Greek and Hebrew so she could correct what must surely have 
been a mistranslation. She so ached for an education that she 
spent nine years toiling between teaching and studying to pay for 
her schooling, first at Mount Holyoke Seminary and then at 
Oberlin, the only college open to women and blacks at the time. 
She graduated from Oberlin in 1847, becoming one of the first 
women from Massachusetts to earn a bachelor’s degree. 

Lucy, like many northerners, was steeped in the ideologies of 
abolitionism early on. She was inspired by the writings of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimke, early abolitionists and also proponents of 
women’s rights. She quickly committed herself to a similar path, 


on her home in protest of 
“taxation without representa- 
tion” that women still 
endured, since they had 

no vote. The gesture was 
widely publicized as a 
symbolic gesture on behalf 
of women’s rights. 


1867 

Embarks on a full-scale 
lecture tour to Kansas and 
New York, working for woman 
suffrage state amendments 
and for suffrage for blacks 
and women. 


1867 


The women’s suffrage move- 
ment splits. The National 


to fight for human rights. She was the clearest, truest voice of the 
suffrage movement, which finally, after decades of effort, turned 
the tide for women’s rights. However, like the trees obscuring the 
cellar walls of her childhood home, the tales of less influential 
suffragists grew to overshadow her story. Save for a small plaque 
hanging in the Massachusetts State House, Lucy Stone was 
nearly lost to us. 


o perhaps it had to be this way: much like Lucy’s lifelong 

struggle to advance the rights of women, the fight to pre- 

serve her homesite was a battle of wills. Charlie Wyman 
spent eight years—more than half his career with the Trustees— 
piecing together a jigsaw puzzle of landowners, government 
agencies, and state and federal dollars. 

“In my career this project ranks in the top two or three in 
terms of complexity,” says Wyman, who recently took a similar 
position with the Massachusetts Audubon Society. “I didn’t know 
Lucy Stone from Sharon Stone when this started. This has been a 
great education for me; she was an extraordinary woman in extra- 
ordinary times. But there were so many times I was sure this project 
wouldn't come together, so many times I was tempted to walk away.” 

The journey that led him to cross paths with Lucy began in 
Ohio. “I was already an environmentalist, but I matured as one 
at Oberlin,” says Wyman, who majored in biology. He studied 
natural resources and planning at the graduate level at the 
University of Michigan and held several environmental jobs 
before returning to New England. For four years he worked for 


the town of Lexington, Massachusetts, staffing its conservation 
commission. “I realized I wasn't suited to regulations, to being a 
‘cop, but I loved the preservation work,” he says. 

When Wyman joined the Trustees of Reservations—the old- 
est land trust in America, protector of more than 50,000 acres in 


Charlie Wyman ‘75 is working to preserve this childhood homesite 
of Lucy Stone, Class of 1847. 


Massachusetts—he couldn't know he would contribute to one of 
the most productive periods in the organization's | 13-year history. 

The Coy’s Hill project started out like most, with one of the 
landowners contacting the Trustees. The parcel in question— 
367 prime acres with frontage on a state road, ripe for develop- 
ment—was owned by several family members. Staff members 
evaluated the land and realized immediately that it dovetailed on 
several fronts with the Trustees’ mission: to preserve, for public 


use and enjoyment, properties of exceptional scenic, historic, 
and ecological value in Massachusetts. 

“Tt was worth saving because of the Lucy Stone connection, but 
also for its ecological value,” says Wyman. The remnants of the 
homestead, which was destroyed by fire in 1950, and the hillsides 
now covered in mature forest “illustrate forest succession and the 
changing role of agriculture in New England,” he explains. As part 
of a larger corridor of protected lands, the site would accommodate 
plants and animals that favor deep, contiguous forest. 

Even though the land was being offered at a bargain price, the 
Trustees still needed to raise considerable funds for the pur- 
chase. Though Wyman proposed many scenarios, the family and 
the funding never quite matched. “If I've learned anything in this 
business, it’s that people care very much about their land...and 
that family dynamics are complicated,” says Wyman. But in the 
fall of 2001 the planets aligned. 

“A brief window of opportunity opened for some funding on 
the state level,” remembers Wyman. “After more months of jug- 
oling, we bought the 367 acres and immediately resold 306 acres 
to the state fisheries and wildlife agency. The town provided crit- 
ical help by purchasing the development rights on the remaining 
property, including the homesite, thanks in part to an additional 
state grant. I can’t tell you the number of times this project hung 
in the balance,” he says, his eyes wide with residual disbelief. 
“But somehow we did it.” 

“W t's wonderful her homesite is being preserved,” says Joelle 
Million, noted Lucy Stone biographer, author of Woman's 
Voice, Woman's Place: Lucy Stone and the Birth of the 
Woman's Rights Movement. “In a country that commemorates just 
about everything, there's nothing for Lucy. There's not even a 
gravesite because she was cremated. And, ironically, her ashes are 


Woman Suffrage Association, 1872 
led by Susan B. Anthony Assumes editorship, with 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Blackwell, of the Journal. Stone 


decides to oppose the 
Fourteenth Amendment, 
because of the language 
“male citizen.” 


found working on a newspaper 
far more compatible with fam- 
ily life, compared with the 
lecture circuit. The Journal 
continues, under her daughter, 
1869 Alice, through 1917. 
Stone helps found the 
American Woman Suffrage 1879 
Association, leading those Massachusetts women are 
who sought to keep the granted limited right to vote, 
causes of black and woman for the school committee. 
sutfrage together. Boston registrars refused 
Stone's vote unless she uses 


1870 


Begins publishing a weekly 


her husband’s name. 


1890 


Alice Stone Blackwell, now a 


suffrage newspaper, The 


Woman's Journal. 


~ 
re) 


1893 


Stone dies of stomach cancer. 
Her last words to her daughter, 
Alice, were “Make the world 
better.” She is the first person 
in New England to be cremated. 


leader in the woman suffrage 
movement in her own right, 
engineers a reunification 

of the two competing organi- 
zations as the National 
American Woman Suffrage 
Association with Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton as president, 1921 

The Lucy Stone League was 
founded with the stated aim 
of encouraging women to keep 


Susan B. Anthony as vice 
president, and Stone as 
chairman of the executive 
committee. their own names. The organi- 
zation was reborn twice and 


1893 


exists still today. 
A few months before her 


1930 


Alice Stone Blackwell publish- 


passing Stone gives a com- 
mencement speech at 
Oberlin on the occasion 
of the College’s 50th Lucy Stone, Pioneer of Womans 
anniversary, Rights. 3 


Sy 


es her mother’s biography, 
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stored in an urn labeled Blackwell—her husband's name. After a 
lifetime of not giving up her own name, in death, she lost it.” 

Million, a midwesterner by birth who now lives not far from 
Lucys childhood home, is helping the Trustees collect written 
documents that illuminate Lucy’s lifelong connection to Coy’s 
Hill. “From her letters, we know she loved the nature, the rocks, 
the brooks, the fields. She scampered the land, climbed trees, 
and led the cows to pasture.” When Lucy began traveling the 
country as a professional speaker for the Anti-Slavery Society, she 
often returned to the farm between engagements. Of a visit 
home she once wrote, “It reminds me of those early days, when 
I seemed to hold converse with the winds and find companions 
in the clouds.” Later, when Henry Blackwell was doggedly pur- 
suing her hand in marriage, she fled to Coy’s Hill. Eventually she 
married him, right there at the farm. And when she and 
Blackwell were living in Cincinnati, she took annual vacations 
back to the farm with her daughter, Alice. “Coy’s Hill was a 
touchstone for her,” says Wyman. 

Wyman and Million anticipate there will be two types of visitors 
to her homesite: Lucy Stone fans and nature lovers. The former 
will know that she played a significant role in winning freedoms 
for women; the others will discover her amazing and inspiring story. 

“More work needs to be done on her,” says Million. The whole 
of women’s history was ignored until the latter part of the 20th 
century and even then, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony are the names that leap out in bold typeface on the page. 
Because of a rift in the movement, Lucy’s legacy gathered dust. 

Lucy was one of the first and most outspoken advocates for 
women’s rights and abolition in the mid-1800s. Her radicalism 
on both subjects brought large crowds, often numbering in the 
thousands, but some of the listeners were hostile. Reports tell of 
people tearing down posters advertising her speeches, of burning 
pepper in the places she spoke, and of pelting her with prayer books. 

After the Civil War and the abolition of slavery, black men 
gained the right to vote while women did not. But when Lucy 
Stone refused to join her peers, including Stanton and Anthony, 
in isolating the right for women’s suffrage from that of black 
men, she created a divide that nearly wrote her out of history— 
quite literally. 

The ideological differences that developed between Lucy 
Stone and Stanton resulted in the organization of two separate 
groups. The National Woman Suffrage Association founded by 
Stanton and Anthony was largely made up of New York residents. 
Lucy Stone’s American Woman Suffrage Association was much 
wider reaching in its membership. 

The two factions merged decades later, but in the interim, 
Stanton and Anthony had edited the book History of Woman 
Suffrage, which became the most widely recognized tome on the 
subject. Not coincidentally it glossed over Lucy’s giant role in the 
fight for women’s suffrage and human rights. 

While scholars continue to research and debate the finer 
points of suffrage history, one fact is indisputable. Lucy Stone 
had a mesmerizing voice. “It was variously described as the per- 
fect instrument, magical, silvery,” says Million. “Many reviewers 
of the day commented on Lucy's frank demeanor, her empathy 
with audience, and on the power of her voice to convert listen- 
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“In education, in marriage, in religion, in everything— 
disappointment is the lot of women. It shall be the 
business of my life to deepen that disappointment in ever) 
woman's heart until she bows down to it no longer.” 


—Lucy Stone 


ers. Stone was a gifted speaker in the Golden Age of Oratory, an 
era when people attended lectures for information and enter- 
tainment. It’s how ideas were spread.” 

In the woodsy silence of Lucy’s childhood home, it is surpris- 
ingly easy to imagine her silvery voice calling out clear and true. 

“The primary mission of the site will be to teach,” says 
Wyman, as we make our way back into the September sunshine. 
“It's an opportunity for visitors to learn about Lucy Stone at the 
place where she was born and where her ideas about women’s 
rights first took form, to walk where she walked, to sit and 
reflect.” Eventually, the Trustees hope to hire a historical portray- 
er to bring Lucy's voice to life for visitors. 

Buying the Coy’s Hill property was the first hurdle. Now 
sights are set on raising $140,000 to pay for planning, site 
improvements, and ongoing management. Though Wyman has 
changed jobs, he is not letting Lucy go. He remains a member of 
the volunteer committee helping to direct development of the 
site. The group has already decided the home will not be rebuilt, 
partly because of cost, but also because part of the story is the 
evolution of the landscape. Funds will pay for building trails and 
a parking lot, clearing brush (and poison ivy), and creating inter- 
pretive signs and panels to tell visitors Lucy’s story. 

“Lucy is an inspiration. She spent her entire life trying to 
change people's minds, people who had very fixed opinions,” says 
Wyman. “She and her ideas were born here. What was it about 
this time and place that unleashed this in her? She had a strong 
moral compass and the courage and perseverance to follow it.” @ 


Carol Cambo is the editor of UMass Magazine at the University of 


Massachusetts Amherst. 
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yes 


Oberlin Alumni Take On Estrogen—and the Drug Industry That Sells It 


by Trisha Gura Illustration by Lindsay Schutz 


arbara Seaman was furious. 


It was 1957, a year after shed graduated from Oberlin. In the hospital after the 


birth of her eldest child, Noah, Seaman wanted to breastfeed. Times were differ- 


ent then. Doctors discouraged the practice after listening to years of hype about 


baby formula. To make matters worse, Noahs health was faltering. ¢ Suspicious, 


Seaman asked the hospital staff to identify the pills they were feeding her each 


morning. “I felt I had the right to know, and the nurses wouldnt tell me,” she 


recalls. She finally learned that her doctors had been prescribing laxatives—lax- 


atives she had been inadvertently passing onto her son through her breast milk. 


Seaman was outraged. For her, the incident triggered a cru- 
sade against the dispensing of poor medical advice that was ulti- 
mately credited for jump-starting the women's health movement. 

3y exposing the risks of hormone use—first in birth control 
pills and then in menopause treatments—Seaman has become a 
muckraking journalist bent on a weighty goal: encouraging 


women to take control of their health without blindly relying on 
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medical fads. In her recent book, The Greatest Experiment Ever 
Performed on Women, she argues that the medical establishment, 
especially the drug industry, has manipulated women through a 
campaign of clever marketing practices and downright deception. 

“The SLOry in Barbara’s book is the StOry of how the pharma- 
ceutical industry misrepresented the value of estrogen for 


women,” says Oberlin graduate Philip Corfman ‘50, former exec 


utive secretary for the Food and Drug Administration's Repro- 
ductive Health Drugs Advisory Committee. “It’s a way to begin 
understanding how drug companies are taking over the health 
care system.” 


An Oberlin Professor Makes a Mark 

Perhaps Seaman’s activism began even earlier than Noah’s birth. 
As a student at Oberlin in the early 1950s, she drifted through 
writing courses and stalled at the sciences. “I was terrible at the 
lab stuff,” she recalls, while forking a Cobb salad at Josephina’s 
on the west side of Manhattan. 

Dressed in a red jacket and a black turtleneck, Seaman’s out- 
fit resembles her journalism—full of color, yet drawing attention 
to something dark and insidious. She can intimidate while star- 
ing with obvious intelligence from behind her slate-colored glass- 
es. But she also engenders a gentleness as she laughs and tells 
her Oberlin story: Desperate to fulfill her graduation require- 
ments, she trudged into Professor David Anderson's Physics for 
Poets course and wrote a paper about the economic implications 
of atomic energy. Anderson was impressed. “For somebody who 
doesnt understand science, you explain it so clearly,” Seaman 
recalls him saying. 

She carried Anderson’s comments to Cincinnati, where she 
moved after graduation with her husband at the time. After her 
sons birth, Seaman channeled her breastfeeding experience into 
an essay published in Mother's Manual, a magazine with a cir- 
culation of 80,000. Some 2,000 letters came in response. 
“Apparently, a lot of women felt as | did,” she says. 

When Noah was just a year old, Seaman’s Aunt Sally—just 49 
years old—died of endometrial cancer. Doctors blamed it on the 
estrogen treatments Sally had taken for menopause relief. It was 
the first time, Seaman says, that she heard the word Premarin, 
and the doctor urged her and the other females in the family to 
stay away from it. 

“Healthy baby, healthy aunt, and both of them poisoned by 
prescription, says Seaman, who responded by writing another 
article—a cautionary tale on menopause treatments. Her editors 
applauding, she then glided into a career as a columnist on 
childbirth and mothering issues for Brides, the Ladies Home 
Journal, Family Circle, and Ms. 

And then birth control pills exploded on the scene. 


Controversy about 
Contraceptives 

In 1960, the pharmaceutical 
company GD Searle received 
approval for Enovid, the first 
oral contraceptive. Seaman 
explains that the “Pill” was and 
still is made from a combina- 
tion of two hormones: a syn- 
thetic form of estrogen and 
chemically altered proges- 
terone. With few other options 


“Barbara Seaman is one of the heroines of the women’s 
health movement. She was one of the first people to point out 
that postmenopausal hormones could be dangerous and has been 
4 relentless fighter for the health of women.” —Susan Love, M.D 


ERG REALS | 
EXPERIMENT 


EVER PERFORMED 
ON WOMEN 


EXPLODING THE 
ESTROGEN MYTH : te ; 
for such an effective means to 


control their fertility, thousands 
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of women began taking the Pill—but at 10 times the dosage of 
today’s versions. Thousands of women began experiencing side 
effects, and Seaman’s readers deluged her with questions. 

“They wrote about all kinds of issues,” she recalls: Bloating, 
weight gain, sex drive. “Some felt guilty because they thought 
the Pill made them frigid.” 

Determined to dig deeper into the effects of estrogen prod- 
ucts, Seaman successfully applied for a Sloan-Rockefeller 
Advanced Science Writing Fellowship at the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism. There, she began an investigation that 
begot her first book, The Doctor's Case Against the Pill. Published 
in 1969, the book highlighted links between the Pill and blood 
clots, heart attacks, cancer, and other side effects. 

Backlash was swift. Company stakeholders and doctors tried 
to suppress the book’s publication. Under pressure from adver- 
tisers, magazine editors one by one fired Seaman. But The Doctors 
Case managed to convince then-Senator Gaylord Nelson to hold 
hearings about Pill safety. Seaman was asked to assist. 

Oberlin alumnus Corfman, who was then director of the 
Center for Population Research at the National Institutes of 
Health, remembers the hearings. Congress had asked him to tes- 
tify about the government-sponsored research that was being 
conducted to determine the safety of the Pill. 

As the meeting began, a young feminist in the audience 
named Alice Wolfson interrupted with a demand to know why no 
women, including Seaman, were testifying, and why researchers 
didn't have a birth control pill for men. According to Corfman, 
security officers responded by clearing the women in the audi- 
ence from the room. 

The meeting went on, but not before Corfman stood up for 
the protesters: “I said that the people who had interrupted us had 
something important to say.” 

The authorities heard them. In the end, FDA regulators 
required drug makers to include a warning label with the Pill that 
contained information usually provided for doctors, but in a con- 
sumer-friendly language. This was the first time such a patient 
package insert was demanded for a major drug. 

The meeting also marked history in other ways. In 1975, 
Seaman, Wolfson, and three other activists founded the National 
Women's Health Network (NWHN). To this day, the advocacy 
group serves as a clearinghouse that provides women with health 
information—everything from how to examine one’s breasts and 
cervix to the chemistry of estrogen pills to warnings about taking 
laxatives while breastfeeding. 

“That hearing was a watershed moment in American history,” 
says Cindy Pearson, executive director for the NWHN in 
Washington, DC. “Women realized that they had the right to 
know what doctors knew. Barbara was the linchpin of it all.” 


...Back to Menopause 

At about this time, Seaman says, New York gynecologist Robert 
Wilson was writing about hormones for a different use. In 1966, 
he published his best seller, Feminine Forever, in which he 
claimed that estrogen supplements might keep women forever 
young. This sparked the term “estrogen replacement” (ERT) 
therapy, in which postmenopausal women would simply 
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“replace” what they had lost 
with time and therefore 
maintain their femininity. 
Drug companies such as 
Wyeth-Ayerst, looking for 
new markets for their estro- 
gen-based drugs, seized the 
idea. By 1975, Seaman says, 
Wyeth-Ayerst’s Premarin 
(which is formulated from 
the urine of pregnant mares, 
hence the drug’s name), 
became the fifth-leading 
prescription drug in the 
United States. 

Corfman tells an anecdote 
about Premarin. “It’s an old 
drug that goes back to the 
‘40s,” he says. Apparently 
chemists had to formulate a 
heavy varnish coating to keep 
the pills from dissolving too 
soon in the stomach. Otherwise, “when a woman burped, she 
might detect what the drug was made of,’ Corfman says. 

With promises of relief from menopausal symptoms (see side- 
bar) and a fountain of youth to boot, menopausal women began 
taking pills and suffering fewer hot flashes, crying jags, and other 
symptoms. 

Then a glitch occurred. Two major studies, published in 1975 
in the New England Journal of Medicine (NEJM), confirmed that 
estrogen supplements could increase by 14 times a woman's risk 
of cancer of the lining of the uterus—the same cancer that had 
killed Seaman’s aunt 16 years earlier. Drug sales fell. In response, 
Seaman explains, physicians and pharmaceutical companies 
crafted another strategy—combining estrogen with another hor- 
mone, progesterone, thus producing what is now known as ‘hor- 
mone replacement therapy’ (HRT). Progesterone generates a 
menstrual period and thereby counters the increased cancer risk 
of estrogen supplementation used alone. 

By the 1980s, Seaman says, doctors were singing the praises 
of hormones for postmenopausal women. Based on a dozen stud- 
ies that showed the benefits of HRT, physicians, backed by drug 
companies, advocated that it would also lower the risk of heart 
disease, osteoporosis, and potentially Alzheimer’s disease. The 
companies did receive approval from the FDA to promote HRT 
for the prevention of osteoporosis, as well as menopausal symp- 
toms, Seaman says, but never for the prevention of heart disease, 
stroke, or Alzheimer's. 

One NEJM study, conducted on 122,000 nurses and pub- 
lished in 1985, showed that estrogen could halve the risk of heart 
disease. Yet, in that same issue, a second equally powerful study 
predicted that hormones would increase, and, in fact, double a 
postmenopausal woman's risk of heart disease, particularly 
among women who smoked. 

The latter, however, was “the road not taken,” says medical 
oncologist Rowan Chlebowski of the Harbor UCLA Research 
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and Education Institute in 
Torrance, California. 

Seaman says it was no 
mystery; drug companies and 
the medical community sup- 
pressed the negative in favor 
of the positive results. Em- 
ploying what Seaman views 
as “science by press release,” 
Wyeth-Ayerst, backed by 
other HRT providers, asked 
the FDA in 1990 to approve 
Premarin as a preventer of 
heart disease. The NWHN 
objected to the request, 


has been to 
shoot first and apologize later—to 
prescribe the drugs for a certain health 
problem and then see if there is a pos- 
itive result.” — Barbara Seaman '56 


pointing to the negative stud- 
ies, including those demon- 
strating that estrogen-related 
drugs could aggravate the risk 
of breast cancer. 

Whether pro or con, the 
studies at this point were less 
than state-of-the-art. In what scientists called “observational” tri- 
als, tens of thousands of women had chosen to take hormones 
(or not) on their own and then report on their health in surveys. 
This approach, taken for both NEJM trials, was far from the gold 
standard, because other factors could have skewed the results— 
some women taking hormones might have fared better at the end 
of the study for reasons other than the drugs. 

Despite this weakness, says Seaman, an advisory committee 
for the FDA voted to change Premarin’s label to add claims of 
protection against heart disease. The FDA, nudged along by 
Corfman, then did a rare thing: it overrode its own committee's 


a double-blind, 


recommendation and asked for a stronger study 
placebo-controlled, clinical trial. 

Not long afterward, the NIH started the Women’s Health 
Initiative (WHI), a large clinical trial on women’s health that 
involved approximately 16,600 postmenopausal women random- 
ly assigned to take either sugar pills or the most widely pre- 
scribed estrogen and progesterone combination, Prempro. This 
was by far the largest drug study of this type ever undertaken. 
Presumably confident of a positive outcome, Wyeth provided 
pills for the trial for free. 


An About Face 
In the middle of the trial, disaster hit. Researchers discovered 
that Prempro—the HRT drug used in the study—was increasing, 
not decreasing, a woman’s risk of heart attacks, blood clots, and 
stroke. Add to this the previously discovered breast cancer down- 
side, and the verdict appeared clear—HRT was no longer the 
panacea it had been touted to be. In July 2002, WHI investiga- 
tors cut short the trial and alerted physicians to begin weaning 
their patients off hormone replacement therapies. 

“On the morning of July 9...physicians and the 30 million 
U.S. patients taking estrogen products woke up to discover that 


the world, after all, was flat,” Seaman wrote in her book. 
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“It was a really big switch,” says oncologist Chlebowski, who 
was a coinvestigator at the WHI. The results of the HRT study 
stunned many medical professionals. Some say it was because 
physicians had listened to years of drug company-selected mes- 
sages instead of researching all the evidence themselves. 

“Doctors are so busy most of the time that they don't have 
time to read every journal article,” says Dr. Nancy Lonsdorf, a 
practitioner of Ayurvedic medicine and author of Womens Best 
Medicine for Menopause. 

Seaman puts it this way: “Medical policy on estrogens has 
been to shoot first and apologize later—to prescribe the drugs for 
a certain health problem and then see if there is a positive 
result,” she writes in her book. 

In other words, she says, pharmaceutical companies, through 
doctors, have used women as guinea pigs in a huge, profit-driven 
experiment. In this case, the experiment went bad. 


How Bad Is It, Really? 

To make matters worse, says Seaman, estrogen fell short in yet 
another area: Alzheimer’s prevention. Researchers examined a 
subset of the WHI women—4,532 volunteers aged 65 and 
older—tor signs of dementia and memory loss. The results were 
revealed in May 2003: Hormones not only failed to halt demen- 
tia, they doubled the risk of it. They also impaired overall mem- 
ory and increased the risk of stroke. More disconcerting still, 
heightened dementia could show up as early as a year after tak- 


ing the drugs, suggesting that the drugs were speeding up the 
onset of the disease. 

In short, “the hoped-for benefits never materialized, at least 
not for women who have passed through menopause, says Dr. 
JoAnn Mansonone, one of the investigators in the WHI at 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston. 

To be fair, the WHI results did reveal some positive effects. 
The hormone supplements did lower the risk of colon cancer and 
bone fractures osteoporosis-prone women. 
Considering, however, that other osteoporosis medications exist 
without the “multiple dangers” of cancer or heart-related side 
effects, Seaman suggests that women make other choices. 

Meanwhile, the research continues. Investigators are focusing 
on whether different kinds of hormones, especially plant-based 
estrogens, might perform better than FDA-approved HRT. Also, 
the previous studies involved women between the ages of 50 to 
79 years. Might younger, premenopausal women still take hor- 
mones for shorter periods of time (less than four or five years) to 
combat severe hot flashes and insomnia? 

The FDA has called for more studies. But in lieu of those, all 
progesterone and estrogen compounds are now labeled with 
warnings about the newly discovered dangers of HRT. “Wyeth 
recommends women stay on these drugs for only the shortest 
amount of time possible,” Seaman writes in her book. “New 
guidelines are released almost daily by the FDA or pharmaceuti- 
cal companies themselves.” 
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A Body of Change 


enopause can be defined as the moment when 

menstruation has stopped for a year. Yet, the tran- 

sition unfolds over several years in a phase called 
perimenopause. Before its onset, a woman ovulates each 
month because a small knot of tissue at the base of the 
brain, the hypothalamus, signals another structure directly 
under the brain, the pituitary gland, to produce hormones 
that course through the body. 

Michael Loose, associate professor of neuroscience at 
Oberlin, now studies this brain-hormone link. His lab and 
others have shown that a relay system of neural and hor- 
monal signals cause the ovary to release an egg and also pro- 
duce estrogen and progesterone in a well-timed cycle. (The 
latter readies and maintains the uterus for an embryo). 

But in women between the ages of 45 and 55, the pitu- 
itary and ovaries fall out of sync. Simply, the ovaries slacken 
their production of hormones. The pituitary senses this and 
tries to push the ovaries harder with a gush of chemical 
stimulants. This plays out as erratic fluctuations—too much 
estrogen revs the body, followed by too much progesterone, 
which puts on the brakes. 

Meanwhile, the hypothalamus, which also controls tem- 
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perature regulation, gets thrown off. It signals the pituitary, 
which dilates blood vessels near the skin to create a hot 
flash. Almost two-thirds of 25 million women going through 
perimenopause experience this. It's an intense buildup of 
heat, often followed by sweating and chills. 

Other common symptoms include anxiety and irritabili- 
ty, insomnia and fatigue, depression and mood swings, mem- 
ory lapses, and an erratic menstrual cycle. 

Few women experience all of these symptoms. In general, 
perimenopausal women fall into three categories: an 
estimated quarter of perimenopausal women report almost 
no disruption to their daily lives, 55 to 65 percent experience 
some mild problems, and an unlucky 10 to 20 percent suffer 
severe, often debilitating symptoms, according to Dr. Nancy 
Lonsdorf, author of Women's Best Medicine for Menopause. 

“L ask why the variance is so wide,” says Lonsdorf, who 
has been practicing Ayurvedic medicine, a 5,000 year-old 
holistic approach to healing, for 17 years. 

Thus far, no one can give the reason. If Western science 
were to focus on that question instead of oversimplifying 
menopause as a lack of estrogen, then medicine might be 
able to offer women better answers. 
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On the basic research front, 
investigators are scratching 
their heads. While previous 
studies in animals showed 
substantial cardiovascular 
protection and other positive 
effects of estrogen, the WHI 
results say otherwise for 
women. According to the 
November 14, 2003, issue 
of the journal Science, inves- 
tigators are hunting down 
reasons for the apparent dis- 
crepancy. However, these 
attempts are slamming up 
against a wall. Any study in- 
volving estrogen and meno- 
pause carries taint in the 
current estrogen milieu, and 
scientists simply can't get 
funding. 

On the corporate side, 
meanwhile, drug companies 
haven't given up. In March, Wyeth released a new version of 
Prempro, its lowest-dose HRT to date, which follows a similar 
version introduced last year. “These FDA approvals represent 
important new options for clinicians and women, and the avail- 
ability of lower dose products will facilitate better individualiza- 
tion of therapy,” says Victoria Kusiak, Wyeth’s vice-president of 
Global Medical Affairs and North American medical director, in 
a company press release. 

Although representatives at Wyeth did not respond to repeated 
attempts at contact for this story, company press releases include 
the following statement: “Wyeth Pharmaceuticals’ low dose hor- 
mone therapies are part of a family of well-studied products. Taken 
by approximately 5 million women in the United States alone, 
these products are prescribed more often than any other brand of 
postmenopausal hormone therapy...Premarin and Prempro 
should be used at the lowest effective dose and for the shortest 
duration consistent with a woman’s treatment goals and risks.” 

Despite the professed optimism, many doctors and women 
remain nonplussed, confused, or downright cynical. Some 
women are turning toward alternatives such as yoga, diet, and 
herbal supplements to combat symptoms of perimenopause, as 
well as postmenopausal ills such as heart disease, osteoporosis, 
and Alzheimer’s disease. But these alternatives bear their own 
risks, says Seaman. Dietary supplements, for example, dont have 
to go through the same rigor as drugs and may be worthless or 
even harmful. 

Before despairing, Seaman says to get information. She 
includes a lengthy appendix in her book that spells out every- 


thing from the anatomy of Alzheimer’s to the pros and cons of 


licorice as a menopause symptom reliever. 

“Perhaps women will be able to demedicalize menopause = 
take it back as a natural part of life. not as a disease to be rid of, 
she says. “It is a great triumph to make it through your child- 
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bearing years and get your 

own life back.” 
This Oberlin 

certainly has found hers. 


alumna 


She now promotes women’s 
health issues by giving talks, 
appearing on radio and TY, 
and teaching young women 
about the women’s health 
movement and their choices. 
Following the release of her 


book last summer, she was 


story 
of how the pharmaceutical industry mis- 
represented the value of estrogen for 
women. It’s a way to begin understanding 
how drug companies are taking over the 
health care system.” — Philip Corfman ’50 


a sought-after guest on 
the morning news shows cir- 
cuit, and in February she 
made headlines with a con- 
troversial article in O, The 
Oprah Magazine titled “The 
Terrifying Truth about Fer- 
tility Drugs.” 

Seaman does have her 
critics—some very vocal— 
who challenge her lack of 
formal medical training and her use of anecdotal evidence in her 
research. To them, she says simply: “Just look at my track record. 
My reporting has always been a bit ahead of the curve. I keep in 
touch with the best sources, and then just as the targets of my 
investigations are trying to rebut me, new evidence in support of 
my claims appears.” 

Case in point: in March, the NIH suddenly halted a seven-year 
study of estrogen use in women with hysterectomies. For years, 
estrogen therapy alone had not been proven risky for women with- 
out a uterus, but research now suggests an increased risk of stroke. 

Moreover, just one month earlier, the FDA recommended that 
HRT labels now warn of an increased risk of dementia—a link 
that Seaman has been alleging for years. Also in February, while 


Seaman waded through reader responses to her O Magazine 
piece, a New York Times article echoed her findings that fertility 
treatments are spurring a rise in multiple pregnancies, premature 
births, and ultimately, U.S. infant mortality rates, which rose in 
2002 for the first time in 40 years. “This often happens,” she 
says. Sometimes the best and most simple response to my crit- 
ics is ‘wait and see. They may not be waiting very long.” 

Despite her baby’s rocky start back in 1957, Seaman gave 
birth to an Oberlin legacy. Noah graduated in 1979, followed in 
1983 by Seaman's daughter, Shira. Corfman, who married 
Oberlin classmate Eunice Luccock ‘50, also a member of the 
National Women’s Health Network, had three sons who attend- 
ed Oberlin: Stanley '75, Timothy '79, and Lewis ‘81. Today more 
than ever, he says, women must inform themselves about their 
health. Groups such as the NWHN provide a crucial service. 

“T would advise young Oberlin students to become members,” 
he says. “It’s one way to get your voice heard and be informed 
about these issues of importance.” @ 


Trisha Gura is a freelance science writer in Boston. 
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From classroom 
to courtroom, 
Oberlin alumni 


I are on the front line 


se 


TL of legal debates. 


by Michael Doyle 78 Photos by Al Fuchs and Larry Kasperek 


Learned Hand would have loved it. 

nacampus made for music, in a center built for science, 

some 160 Oberlin-trained lawyers, law professors, and 

judges returned to their liberal arts bedrock in November 
for an exhilarating weekend of discussion and debate. 

The three-day conference, titled Law and Liberal Arts at 
Oberlin College: Law and Social Change in the 21st Century, was 
the first of its kind for the College. Through eight panel discus- 
sions on topics ranging from affirmative action to intellectual 
property, alumni spanning five decades delved into some of the 
nation’s deepest legal dilemmas. And throughout the brisk lineup 
of panels, speeches, receptions, and meals, alums were remind- 
ed of the enduring value of the liberal arts, in part by the repeat- 
ed invocation of the great jurist Learned Hand. As President 
Nancy Day noted during her opening remarks, “A rich liberal arts 
education enables students to think seriously about ideas funda- 
mental to the law.” It was Hand, she said, who advised lawyers to 
obtain an endowment as rich as possible in letters, poetry, and 
music—the very stuff of a liberal arts education. 

The wisdom of Hand's words was proven over and over again 
by the alumni participants. Consider Carolyn Kubitschek ’70, a 


Conference organizer Ron Kahn, 
Oberlin’s James Monroe Professor of 


discussion on affirmative action 
Politics and Law 
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Oberlin resident David Ashenhurst, the father of two Oberlin students, attends a panel 


prominent New York-based family law specialist who spoke at a 
panel on gender and family rights. The holder of a University of 
Chicago law degree, she’s a repeat guest on Court TV and Nightline 
and also a piano player from way back. 
“Carolyn is living proof of what you can do with a music 
degree from Oberlin,” noted panel moderator Amy Gittler ‘72. 
Even the conference's setting in the Science Center show- 
cased the liberal arts theme, as biology and chemistry students 
made room for their legal-minded colleagues who filled up lec- 
ture halls and reception spaces. The conference itself was the 
brainchild of Ron Kahn, Oberlin’s James Monroe Professor of 
Politics and Law. Proving that persistence matters, Kahn con- 
ceived of the conference in the late 1990s, built it from the 
ground up, and personally tracked down the 50-plus panelists. 
“When Ron called me, | was afraid he was going to say | for- 
got to turn in a paper, laughed Justin Hughes ’82, an intellectu- 
al property professor at Cardozo School of Law in New York City. 
Although the College hosts alumni talks and gatherings 
throughout the year (Dye noted that Oberlin-trained scientists 
regularly return to campus in small groups), the lawyers’ confer- 
ence was unique in its ambitions. The panelists and speakers rep- 


Attorney Terry Maroney ‘89 discussed 
her firm’s involvement in the University 
of Michigan’s affirmative action cases 


Keynote speaker Richard Lempert '64 
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resented a broad cross-section of the law. There were judges, such 
as Oregon Supreme Court Associate Justice Thomas cle 74, 
and academics, such as Vanderbilt Law School Professor Nancv 
King ‘82 and University of Michigan Law School Professor Richard 
Lempert 64—both keynote speakers. There were practitioners, 
like ]. William Callison '77, a tax specialist with a taste for acade- 
mia, as well as a Supreme Court clerk who helped organize Texas 
farmworkers, an environmental activist who combined an Oberlin 
biology degree with Harvard Law School, and the public defend- 
er who denounced the death penalty with a revivalist’s passion. 

“It's a very, very nice panorama of Oberlin’s engagement with the 
law,” said attorney William Perlik ’48, former chair of Oberlin’s 
Board of Trustees. “It’s the first time I've had this sort of experi- 
ence, and I've been hanging around here for a long time.” 


he conference, as Kahn noted, also brought back alumni 

who don't regularly attend class reunions. “Here, even if 

you don't know anyone personally, at least you have a sim- 
ilar interest,” he said. 

Similar interests, yes; identical perspectives, most certainly not. 
The zealous advocacy that makes the legal world revolve was on 
stage at Oberlin, perhaps most vividly in a panel on tort reform. 
High dollars equals high stakes, and the alumni panelists 
knocked heads thoroughly. 

Corporate attorney Joel Feldman '74, for example, a govern- 
ment and religion major while at Oberlin, works in the class 
action defense group of Sidley Austin Brown & Wood in Chicago. 
He has served as lead defense counsel in more than 45 class 
actions involving insurance and financial services cases. On sev- 
eral high-profile occasions, he has blocked a plaintiff's efforts 
to get a class action certified. That’s an accomplishment with 
potentially huge stakes, as it confines a lawsuit to a relative 
handful of plaintiffs, as opposed to thousands. 

“There are significant business, policy, and fundamental fair- 
ness issues at stake here,” Feldman said, charging that the pro- 
liferation of billion-dollar class action cases “undermines the heart 
and soul of the American justice system.” 

Like any lawyer worth his salt, Feldman can summon a parade 
of situations that are egregious enough to sway any mind, such as 
the two large auto insurance companies in Texas that settled a 
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Former Oberlin Trustee Amy Gittler 72, an attorney in Phoenix 
specializing in corporate and business affairs, talks with 
Bennett Klein ’82, the AIDS law project director at Gay & 
Lesbian Advocates and Defenders in Boston 


Victor Stone '42, professor emeritus 
of law at the University of Illinois. 


$36 million. Individual 


received refunds of about $5.50: the lawyers collected $11 mil- 


class action lawsuit for consumers 
lion. Or Blockbuster, which settled a class action case involving 
late video rental fees by offering small savings coupons to cus- 
tomers. The lawyers’ take? $9.25 million. 

Feldman denounced in particular the form of “legal forum 
shopping” that has brought many class action cases to locations 
such as Madison County, Illinois. There, attracted by plaintiff- 
friendly judges and mind-boggling awards (such as a $10 billion 
judgment against Philip Morris), the number of class action law- 
suits is soaring. Two such cases were filed in Madison County in 
1998. In 2000, there were 39. By last year, there were 106. 

One reasonable reaction, said Feldman, would be for Congress 
to pass the so-called Class Action Fairness Act. The bill, which 
gained passage by the House of Representatives last year but still 
falls one vote short in the Senate, essentially would steer more 
class action cases into the stricter confines of federal court. The 
basic idea is that federal courts should take over when a case's 
plaintiffs come from different states. 

But beware, retorts Paul Rheingold ’55. 

“Tort reform may sound very nice to you,” Rheingold said, “but 
tort reform is really a covert action on the behalf of certain busi- 
ness interests.” 

Rheingold, a government major at Oberlin and a graduate of 
Harvard Law School, literally wrote the book on class action law- 
suits. Mass Tort Litigation is informed by his own experience in 
cases involving the Dalkon Shield, diet pills, and more. When cor- 
porations “put profit and sales above public safety,’ Rheingold said, 
class action lawsuits can be the most efficient means of setting 
things right. 

For that very reason, influential members of the state and fed- 
eral judiciary and organizations such as the American Lung Asso- 
ciation, the American Heart Association, and the Consumers 
Federation of America all oppose the Class Action Reform Act, 
he said. Moving such cases to the increasingly crowded federal 
courts will only delay justice, some fear. Groups such as the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights further contend that remov- 
ing cases from state courts will take decisions out of the hands of 
minority and low-income jurors. 

Most fundamentally, said Rheingold, class actions can be the 


Nancy Aron '70, founder of the Alliance Talking with students is Oberlin Trustee Bill Robinson '63 
for Justice in Washington, D.C., served (right), professor, founder, and former dean of the District of 
on a panel discussing the Supreme Columbia School of Law 

Court and appellate courts 


best way to bring about compensatory justice on a large scale. 
Consider, for 1995 General 


Chemical Corporation compensated 60,000 northern California 


instance, the case in which 
residents after a railroad car valve malfunctioned and released a 
cloud of sulfuric acid over the community. Class action lawsuits 
are also being deployed against bad actors like Enron. 

“Well—” said panel moderator Patricia McCoy '76, a protes- 
sor at the University of Connecticut School of Law, after 
Rheingold and Feldman had debated amiably for a while. “The 


issues have been joined.” 


he conference at other times was a microscope, providing 

a penetrating view of the legal nitty-gritty. Terry Maroney 

89, for instance, recounted how her five-lawyer team at 
Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering prepared the legal briefs supporting the 
affirmative action admissions policies at the University of Michigan. 
During excruciating roundtable sessions, lawyers combed through 
briefs word by word, struggling to fit their arguments into the 
page limits imposed by the Supreme Court. 

“You know that every word you write and every word you utter 
will be picked apart,” Maroney said. “This is how law gets made. 
It's often quite bizarre.” 

One Supreme Court justice—Sandra Day O’Connor—par- 
ticularly riveted the attention of Maroney's legal team. Because 
O’Connor was seen as the crucial swing vote for affirmative 
action proponents, legal arguments were specifically tuned to her 
pragmatic frequency. Summoning as much social science as pos- 
sible to demonstrate the efficacy of affirmative action, the lawyers 
enlisted the help of retired high-ranking military officers for a 
friend-of-the-court brief. 

They made a good call. O'Connor wrote the majority opinion 
upholding the University of Michigan Law School's affirmative 
action plan. 

“It was a slam dunk victory for affirmative action,” Lempert en- 
thused in his keynote speech. “I've lived with this case for a number 
of years, and I don’t think I’ve ever done anything as meaningful.” 

Lempert, as a distinguished professor of law and sociology at 
the University of Michigan, helped draft the law school’s admis- 
sions policy and testified repeatedly on its behalf. He brought his 
own history to bear as well: as a new student at Oberlin in 1960, 


Oberlin student Freddrick Effinger '05 Oberlin Trustee Jim Pohlman '54, senior partner and chair 


of litigation at Porter, Wright, Morris & Arthur in Columbus. 
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white students comprised 97 percent of the student body, a con- 
dition even more evident at Michigan, where he remembers just 
one black law student among a class of 1,100. 

These days, 20 percent of Oberlin undergraduates are ethnic 
minorities, while 72 of the 406 students entering Michigan's law 
school last fall were African American, Latino, or Native American. 

“Without affirmative action, we would not have a legal pro- 
fession nearly as integrated as we do today,” Lempert said. 


n her keynote speech, Vanderbilt law professor Nancy King 

explored the sobering world of wrongful convictions. The 

young and vulnerable are more willing to confess to crimes 
they didn't commit, she noted, and the longer an interrogation, 
the more likely an undeserving suspect is to simply give in. 
Eyewitnesses get it wrong, lab technicians foul up the evidence, 
and lawyers let their clients down. 

But in the end, said King, lawyers are now being granted oppor- 
tunities to get it right. Lawyers with the New York-based Inno- 
cence Project state that 132 U.S. prisoners—including 12 on death 
have been freed thanks to post-conviction DNA testing. 
This, she said, is only the tip of an iceberg of unknown proportions. 

All of which drives home a crucial lesson from Law and Social 
Change. Law is a profession—to some, perhaps, a calling—in 


rOW 


which theory and practice can combine to change lives. It’s an 
inspiring notion. College sophomore Joel Heller, a member of the 
student committee that helped organize the conference, said he 
was “impressed by how people were able to keep their Oberlin 
idealism’ while still being immersed in the real world. 

And more may be on the way. Dye reported that about 12 per- 
cent of Oberlin graduates currently go on to law school. The sym- 
posium’s meals and receptions were designed to encourage dia- 
logue between accomplished alumni and still-searching students. 
College junior Isabel Call, who is studying economics and reli- 
gion, said she feels “obligated to get involved in social justice in 
some way and was hoping to find an answer about where the law 
might fit in. Justin Hughes recalled hearing from a student who 
asserted a fascination with entertainment law and international law. 

“Well, yes,” he said.“Everyone wants to be J. Lo’s attorney in Paris.” 

The professional connections will further strengthen this year 
with the unveiling of an Internet system for Oberlin-trained lawyers. 
Modeled upon a similar program initiated by Dartmouth, the sys- 
tem will enable lawyers throughout the country to track down 
fellow alumni and potential colleagues. 

“We thought it would be a great way to lead to cohesion 
among people with similar interests,’ Kahn said. “We have Obies 
doing all sorts of things—it’s unbelievable.” 

“We have to stay in the trenches,” added Karen Florini ‘79, a 
senior attorney with Environmental Defense and an Oberlin 
Trustee. “And we have to keep fighting.” @ 


Michael Doyle '78 is a reporter in the Washington bureau of McClatchy 


newspapers. 


WebExtra: To read more about the Supreme Court's affirmative 
action rulings, including their impact on Oberlin and the involve- 
ment of Richard Lempert 63, see www.oberlin.edu/alummag. 
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Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 


presented to the Oberlin College Library as 


Landscape: Photographs 
of Time and Place 


By FERDINAND PROTZMAN '75 
National Geographic, 2003 


Reviewed by STEPHEN D. Borys 


NEAR THE END OF HIS PHOTO ESSAY on the land- 

scape, cultural writer and critic Ferdinand 

Protzman states: “The three central ele- 

ments of landscape photography—time, 

place, and people—cannot be fixed forever 
...Sooner or later, pictures and people will melt into nothingness.” In his travelogue 
of the world landscape—defined no longer as just sunsets and scenic vistas— 
Protzman considers the changing perception of what landscapes are. Through the 
compelling works of 84 photographers spanning 150 years, Protzman redefines land- 
scape photography as the intersection of time, place, and people. 

The images, both color and black and white, are carefully arranged into eight 
chapters that explore such themes as the human presence in the landscape and the 
history of landscape in painting and photography. Also included are short essays by 
Protzman on how rural and urban landscape have been documented through pho- 
tography over the years. This is Protzman’s vision of an ever-changing landscape, and 
he is well prepared and equipped to record the account. 

In the course of his discovery and accumulation of images and narratives, 
Protzman refers to his childhood “arcadia” in central Illinois, for him a place trans- 
formed by memory, distance, and imagination. There, in the small industrial city of 
Decatur and its environs are the seeds for his stories: “an idealized landscape, a 
patchwork pieced together from memories.” In his own attempt to document this 
personal terrain, Protzman found himself confronted by the same challenges faced 
by the landscape photographer. 

With such a wide range of photographers represented in the publication, one 
does wish for short biographies and more information about the images, particularly 
the photographic techniques employed. But as much as the book reads like an 
anthology, it is, in fact, a diary, and this is where Protzman’s genius as a journalist 
comes through. The brief entries that accompany each image give us insight into the 
photographer's intentions and Protzman’s own rationale for including the work. 

In an era saturated with oversized, flashy, coffee-table publications, this compact 
edition of photographs (9” x 9”) may disappoint some readers, but it will likely delight 
many more, particularly when viewed as a traveler's guide to the world. The journey 
is by foot and car, air and sea, and marked with the pictorial resources of one well- 
versed in the visual languages of the globe. Protzman shows us a world developing, 
changing, retreating, and advancing—a landscape of every hue and every human 
emotion and condition. This is the world landscape as only a photographer can show, 
and the author has found some of the finest for this gripping presentation. 


lern and contemporary 


Stephen D. Borys is curator of western art and acting curator of moc 
art at Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
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a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


Music’s Modern Muse: A Life of 
Winnaretta Singer, Princesse de Polignac 
By SYLVIA KAHAN '72 


University of Rochester Press, 2003 


Winnaretta Singer (1865-1943) was an eccentric 
and extravagant lover of the arts who used her 
vast Singer Sewing Machine fortune largely 
to subsidize French musicians, orchestras, and 
operas. She made a lifelong project of com- 
missioning the musical works of unknown 
composers for performances in her Paris salon. 
Kahan, a pianist and scholar, serves on the 
faculties of the City University of New York's 


Graduate Center and College of Staten Island. 


Dr. Spock’s Pregnancy Guide 
By Marjorie GREENFIELD 78 
Pocket Books, 2003 


Obstetrician Marjorie Greenfield, a member of 
the new team of medical experts at the Dr. 
Spock Company, has written this month-to- 
month pregnancy guide to help couples make 
health and baby-preparation choices based 
on their personal values while still being 
guided by accurate information. A professor 
at Case Western Reserve University and 15- 
year OB/GYN, Greenfield has been named to 


numerous “Top Doctor” guides. 


Deaf Side Story: Deaf Sharks, Hearing Jets, 
and a Classic American Musical 
By Mark RIGNEY 89 
Gallaudet University Press, 2003 


In 2000, the new head of the drama department 
at MacMurray College put on a production 


of West Side Story using a cast of deaf and 


Bookshelf continued 


hearing students. In chronicling its progress, 
this book shares the challenges of teaching 


students to sing, sign, and dance while man- 


aging concerns posed by the school, the deaf 


community, and the students themselves. 
The ultimate success of the show illustrates 
how individuals from different cultures can 
come together to perform a classic American 
art form. Rigney is an author and playwright 


in Evansville, Indiana. 


Radiant Cool: 
A Novel Theory of Consciousness 


By Dan LLoyp ’75 


MIT Press, 2004 


With a missing body, a female sleuth, and a sin- 
ister Russian agent, this novel has the 
makings of a gripping thriller. But embedded 
within the story are scholarly ideas about the 
philosophy of consciousness, making this a 
metaphysical thriller and scientific detective 
story. Lloyd, a professor of philosophy at 
Trinity College, is said to have broken “new 


ground in the genre of philosophical fiction.” 


Managing Artists in Pop Music: What Every 
Artist and Manager Must Know to Succeed 


By Mitcu Weiss ’74 AND PERRI GAFFNEY 
Allworth Press, 2003 


Through stories of famous artist-manager 
teams, the authors analyze, criticize, and 
detail what a manager ought to learn to be an 
effective advisor and artist representative, 
Among them are acquiring clients, negotiat- 
ing contracts, administering taxes and 
finances, and dealing with promoters, the 
media, and unions. Weiss has been a musi- 


cal and theatrical manager for 25 years. 
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Building Democracy in Contemporary Russia 
By SarAH L. HENDERSON ‘93 
Cornell University Press, 2003 


Many of the Western efforts of the 1990s that 
poured huge amounts of money and exper- 
tise into Russia to help build a democratic 
society have encouraged the development of 
civic groups that are unable to sustain them- 
selves. This is a threat to long-term civic 
stability and the promise for democracy in 
modern-day Russia. A professor at Oregon 
State University, Henderson served in 
Ford 


Foundation and the National Democratic 


Moscow as a consultant to the 


Institute for International Affairs. 


Also Noted: 


What We All Need: A Faith 
That Addresses Tough Topics 


W.B. Franklin ’60 
Fairway Press, 2003 


The Sleeping Father 


By MATTHEW SHARPE '84 
Soft Skull Press, 2003 


After unintentionally swallowing a harmful com- 
bination of antidepressants, a divorced dad 
of two teenagers emerges from a coma with 
brain damage. His children, the conflicted 
and caustically witty Chris, and the serious, 
earnestly spiritual Cathy, take charge of their 
father’s rehabilitation. The New York Times, 
in its favorable review of the novel, describes 
Sharpe as a “rare find: an ironist who actual- 
ly seems to like other people.” Sharpe teaches 
creative writing at Columbia University and 
Bard College. This is his second novel. 


Whore: Poems 


Sarah Maclay ’78 
Univ. of Tampa Press, 2004 


The Church of Solitude 


Taken By Surprise: A Dance 
Improvisation Reader 
Editors: Ann Cooper 
Albright and David Gere ’79 
Wesleyan Univ. Press, 2003 


On the Lam: Narratives of 
Flight in J. Edgar Hoover’s 
America 


Bill Beverly ’87 


Univ. Press of Mississippi, 2003 


Collected Memories: 
Holocaust History and 
Postwar Testimony 


Christopher R. Browning ’67 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 2003 


Old Masters in Context: 
Romanino’s Mystic 
Marriage of Saint Catherine 
Editor: Arnold Victor 
Coonin ’86 

Memphis Brooks 

Museum of Art, 2003 


The Traveler’s 
Medical Guide 


Gary R. Fujimoto ’75 et al 
Prairie Smoke Press, 2003 


From Noose to Needle: 
Capital Punishment and 
the Late Liberal State 


Timothy Kaufman-Osborn '76 


Univ. of Michigan Press, 2002 


The Invention of 

Party Politics 

Gerald Leonard '84 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
2002 


Personal Viewpoints: 
Thoughts about Paintings 
Conservation 

Editor: Mark Leonard ’76 
Getty Publications, 2003 


The King’s Theatre Collection: 


Ballet and Italian Opera in 
London, 1706-1883 

Morris S. Levy ‘91 and 
John Ward 

Houghton Library of the 
Harvard College Library, 2003 


OBERLIN 


Translated by 
E. Ann Matter ’71 
SUNY Press, 2002 


Politics of Knowledge: The 
Commercialization of the 
University, the Professions, 
& Print Culture 


Richard Ohmann °52 
Wesleyan Univ. Press, 2003 


See Through 


Frances Richard '89 
Four Way Books, 2003 


Theodore Brameld’s 
Educational Reconstruction 


Frank Andrews Stone ‘52 
Caddo Gap Press, 2003 


Genetics and the Logic 
of Evolution 


Kenneth Weiss 63 and 
Anne Buchanan 
J. Wiley and Sons, 2004 


A Handbook of 
Mathematical Discourse 


Charles F. Wells 62 
Infinity Publishing, 2003 
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1936 


Elizabeth Hart Frazier says that her family’s 


Christmas tree was covered with Happy Birth- 
day banners to celebrate the 52nd birthday of 
her son Rob Frazier 74. More than 50 guests 
gathered at Rob's home, including Bonnie 
Frazier Lancraft ‘62, Sylvia “Sliv’ Kahan ’73, and 
Steve Altshuler and John Spalla, both ’74. 


Frances Spence Hasse, a dedicated collector 


of museum-quality prints for more than 50 years, 


exhibited some of her pieces at the Kendal at 
Oberlin art gallery. A member of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art Print Club for nearly 40 years, 
she’s acquired an impression of every work pub- 
lished annually by the club since the early 1920s. 


John H. Hoagland writes: “my studies of eco- 


nomics and history at Oberlin have been put to 
good use.” A professor emeritus at the Eli Broad 
College of Business at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, John received an Honorary Alumni Award in 
October for pioneering innovative education 
programs, including the first undergraduate pur- 
chasing major and the executive seminar in pur- 
chasing and materials management, the longest- 
running executive program at MSU. While there, 
John developed indices that are used widely by 
businesses and government to help analyze and 
forecast business trends. A prolific writer, he pub- 


lished many professional papers, among them 


his seminal research on purchasing activities and 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community « Spring 2004 


the business cycle, findings that led to fewer re- 


cessions. @ Lois Baker Muehl and her husband, 


Sieg, say they traded in their home of 44 years 
for an lowa City apartment “in a lively retirement 


home, with many friends as fellow residents.” 


An essay written by Alice Lyons Eckardt, 
“Growing into a Daring and Questioning Faith,” 
was published in Faith Transformed: Christian 
Encounters with Jews and Judaism in 2003. Alice 
lectured at St. Benedict's College in St. Joseph, 
Minn., and at Open Book in Minneapolis last 
year. She's currently writing for a collective work 
of the Christian Scholars Group on Jewish- 
Christian Relations. 


Fred Williams, considered “an authority on 
album recordings,” owns the 
world’s largest collection of 
concert and military band 
albums, according to the 
Library of Congress. A 
Conservatory graduate, 


Fred started his collection 


Williams 


in 1949, which today 
includes 165,000 78s; 28,000 LPs; 8,000 
cylinders; and thousands of 45s, cassettes, and 
CDs. A school music teacher for more than a 
decade, he began writing articles for the 
Association for Recorded Sound Collection 
Journal after moving into a career in stocks. 
Today, Fred organizes summer concerts near his 
home in Chestnut Hill, Pa., and works with 


Windjammers, a group of big band musicians. 


Former Oberlin College trustee Lloyd 
Morrisett, a psychologist credited for helping 


to pioneer Sesame Street in the 1960s, was fea- 


2004 
REUNION CLASSES 


Tenth Reunion 
Classes of 1993, 1994, and 1995 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1979 


Thirtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1973, 1974, and 1975 


Forty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1958, 1959, 1960 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1954 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1939, 1944, 1949 


2004 Commencement-Reunion: 
May 28-31, 2004 


tured in the October 2003 issue of Monitor on 
Psychology, the journal of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. As vice president of the 
Carnegie Corporation in the 1960s, Lloyd devel- 
oped a specialty in early education and took part 
in pivotal discussions on how television could be 
used to close the education gap in preschool 
children. He was instrumental in gaining $8 mil- 
lion from outlets such as the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Carnegie and Ford founda- 
tions to get Sesame Street off the ground. After 
moving on to a post as president of the Markle 
Foundation, a small nonprofit focused on medi- 
cine, he continued his involvement with the 
show, serving as chair of the board at the 
Children’s Television Workshop. Today, he sits 
on six company boards and takes time for piano 


and voice lessons. 


Jay Zorn, chair of the music education depart- 
ment at the University of Southern California, 
received the 2003 Thornton School of Music 
Faculty Award. His music appreciation textbook, 
Listening to Music, fourth edition, was published 


recently by Prentice Hall. E-mail: zren@usc.edu. 
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profile 


The Dean of 
Black Preachers 


ev. Gardner Taylor ’40 spoke 

calmly into the telephone as 

doctors, nurses, and friends 
drifted in and out of his hospital 
room last August. He was nursing a 
bum knee, and although the injury 
was considered minor, it had left 
the 85-year-old preacher trapped in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., which meant cancel- 
ing speaking engagements until 
October. This was a slight reprieve, 
given that the man hailed as “the 
dean of the nation’s black preach- 
ers” was booked until July 2004. 

“One doesn't live up to a state- 
ment like that,” Taylor explained when asked about the 1980 7/ME magazine notation that 
follows him to this day. “It's just a phrase that people use. One would have to know every 
African American preacher in the world to come to that sort of conclusion.” 

What we do know Is that after Taylor graduated from Oberlin’s School of Theology, he 
embarked on a 50-year career that took him through the fields of the Civil Rights move- 
ment alongside friend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He become the first African American pres- 
ident of the New York City chapter of the Council of Churches and, for 42 years, pastored 
the Concord Baptist Church of Christ in New York, developing relationships with the likes 
of Albert Einstein and every Democratic president since Harry S. Truman. Along the way he 
collected numerous honorary doctorates and distinguished awards, including the govern- 
ment's highest civilian award, the Medal of Freedom, presented in 2000 by President Clinton. 

Today, younger generations can hear Taylor’s notable sermons with the 2001 release of 
The Words of Gardner Taylor, Volume 6: 50 Years of Timeless Treasures. Compiled by Edward 
L. Taylor (no relation), the six-volume set includes sermons from church events, meetings, 
and special occasions, as well as selected lectures, interviews, and articles. 

Known for his eloquence, passion, and astounding vocabulary, Taylor and his legendary 
preaching style have been analyzed in religious magazines and books. “His life’s work has 
been a sermon as well, teaching that none live in dignity when they are oppressed, and that 
faith can transcend racial, social, and economic boundaries,” President Clinton noted in 
his citation to Taylor. 

Today, Taylor continues to confront the challenges facing minorities and holds a partic- 
ular interest in problems facing young ministers. “So much has changed,” he says. “Even 
worship patterns have changed. There is a gap between young and old, and pastors must 
be sensitive to this. | enjoy being a mentor, and I'll encourage anyone who needs it.” 

As Gardner said to a Memphis, Tenn., reporter in 2001: “One must get out of life and 
into the Bible, but there are also times when one must get out of the Bible and into life.” 
At age 85, this “poet laureate of American Protestantism” is doing just that, and with no 
signs of slowing down. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


Mary Jeannette Suggs Whiteman contin- 


ues to play the violin in various chamber music 
settings, and she sings whenever and wherever 
she can. “I think | am the oldest member of the 


Philadelphia Singers Choral,” she writes. 


John Levy retired from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University as a professor in 
the urban affairs and planning program last 
June, but still teaches one course. His textbook, 
Contemporary Urban Planning, fifth edition, 
was recently translated into Mandarin and pub- 
lished by the People’s University Press in 
Beijing. He and his wife spent several weeks 
traveling in Europe last summer, visiting Vienna 
and walking in the Swiss Alps. e Kittu 
Longstreth-Brown received the Hugo G. 
Rodeck Award for Excellence from the 
Mountain-Plains Museums Association last 
October, a 10-state regional arm of the American 
Association of Museums. She retired as director 
of Collections Services and Access at the 
Colorado Historical Society; she'd held previous 
positions at the Portland Art Museum, the Fine 
Arts Museum of San Francisco, and the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Art Museum. The 
Rodeck Award recognized Kittu’s longtime serv- 
ice to the museum profession and described her 
as a ‘mentor and source of expertise to museum 
professionals,” while noting her “candor, humor, 
and high standards of performance and ethics.” 


e Manfred Wenner was the photographer and 


writer of an article in the Plateau Journal last fall 
about grave markers and cemeteries in the 
Colorado plateau. The journal is published by 
the Museum of Northern Arizona in collabora- 
tion with 24 partners, including the Grand 


Canyon Association. 


Robert Fay writes: “I am teaching an honors- 
level general chemistry course to a very talented 
group of freshmen at Cornell University, where 
I've been teaching for the past 41 years.” His 
fourth edition textbook, Chemistry, was pub- 
lished by Prentice Hall last year. ¢ Andrea 
Rugh, a researcher and education advisor who 
has lived and worked in the Middle East, 
Southwest Asia, and Africa, is an adjunct schol- 


ar at the Middle East Institute. Her books 
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include Family in Contemporary Egypt; 
Reveal and Conceal: Dress in Contemporary 
Egypt; and Daughters of Damascus. She is 
working on a book about the political culture of 
leadership in Persian Gulf states. 


Alan Carroll and his wife, Polly Dyck Carroll 
‘59, moved to a cottage at Kendal at Oberlin last 
August. A retired nuclear physicist, Alan spent 
38 years “joyfully smashing atoms at Brookhaven 
National Labs;” Polly raised the couple’s two 


children while teaching preschool and working 


with inner-city and homeless children. @ Pianist 
Nancy Garniez and her daughter, Rachelle 
Garniez, an accordion and vox player, performed 
together at Carnegie Hall last November. Nancy 
teaches piano and chamber music at the 
Mannes College of Music in New York and is 


the coordinator of chamber music in the | 


Mannes Extension Division. e Marilyn Fardig 
Whiteley observed the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
in an unusual way: she researched, wrote, and 
performed a one-woman show depicting John’s 
much-maligned wife, Molly. Marilyn sewed her 
own authentic costume and performed the show 
throughout Canada’s 10 provinces and in three 
states. E-mail: marilyn@freespace.net. 


Annie Laurer Seldon and husband John | 


retired and moved to Las Cruces, N.M., where 


they teach a graduate seminar in math education | 
research. Annie was one of five math fellows | 
elected to the American Association for the | 


Advancement of Science in February. 


~ Washington, DC, and previously as council in 
_ the Department of Defense. He holds a law | 


Paintings by artist Patricia Tool McHugh 


were displayed in the Gregory Kondos Gallery at _ 


Sacramento City College in November. Patricia 


taught at the college for more than 25 years | 


before retiring in 1987. An active painter and 
printmaker, she has been featured in many solo 


and group exhibitions. 


Vocal soloist Marlee Sabo teaches voice at the — 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, where she | 


received the first Faculty Honors Award in 


Spring 2004 


2002. A former director of the school’s opera 
workshop, she was the first faculty member to 
have a scholarship named in her honor. She and 
her husband cofounded the Washington Island 
Musical Festival, a two-week August festival 
drawing musicians from the Chicago, Colorado, 
North Carolina, and Milwaukee symphony 
orchestras. A native of Ohio, Marlee was named 
one of the state’s greatest daughters and was 
inducted into the Stark County Citizens Wall of 
Fame in Canton last May. An article in the 
September 25, 2003, issue of the Fox Point 
Herald details her accomplishments. 


Carl McDaniel, professor of biology and envi- 
ronmental sciences at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in New York, appeared on Public Radio 


Ophthalmic Genetics at the University of 
Michigan’s Kellogg Eye Center. He most re- 
cently held dual positions as chair of the Vision 
Genetic Center and codirector of the Visual 
Physiology Laboratory at the Jules Stein Eye 
Institute. 


Dick Solberg writes: “I 
fiddled a concert at the 


American University of Cairo 
in February 2003. Thought 
this photo might be good 


for the magazine.” Web: 
www.sunmountainfiddler. 


com. @ Jan Ting, professor 


_ of law at Temple University's Beasley School of 


International's This American Life in December. | 


Park volunteer Eleanor Comings had an en- 


counter with a cougar in Michigan’s Sleeping | 


Bear Dunes Park last September. While walking 
on a remote trail, Eleanor spotted the cougar 
crossing her path just three feet ahead. It 
stopped and looked at her before moving away, 
but when Eleanor radioed for help, it circled 
back and followed her for 20 minutes. “They call 
this a curiosity stalk, which is very unusual,” she 
says. A retired elementary school teacher, 
Eleanor has been volunteering at the park since 
1997, racking up more than 3,000 hours on trail 
checks and ski patrol, leading snowshoe hikers, 
working at the Maritime Museum, and serving 
as a tour guide for senior citizen bus tours. @ 


Douglas Dworkin was appointed vice presi- 
dent and deputy general counsel at Wyeth. 


Law, was awarded the 2003 Asian American 
Law Professor of the Year Award. In 1977, Jan 
became one of the first Asian American law pro- 
fessors to be appointed in the U.S., and has 
since founded and cofounded several Asian 
American law organizations, including the Asian 
American Bar Association of the Delaware 
Valley. In 2002, The Legal Intelligencer named 
him one of Pennsylvania's 50 Most Influential 
Minority Attorneys for his work throughout the 
Philadelphia area. Known as an international 
authority on immigration law, he is a frequent 
panelist, media source, and commentator for such 


outlets as CNN, Dateline, and The Today Show. 


He served as a partner with Arnold & Porter in — 


degree and an MA in international relations, 


both from Yale. e John Heckenlively, a retinal 


specialist known for his research in inherited eye 


| disease, is the Paul R. Lichter Professor of 


Gene Epstein plays bass with the John 
Richmond Swingtet. The trio has played togeth- 
er extensively for more than 10 years, performing 


~ at such Cleveland locations as Cain Park and 


the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Jill Conklin was appointed director of psycho- 


logical services and training at the North Bronx 


_ Healthcare Network last summer, encompass- 


ing Jacobi Medical Center and North Central 
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Bronx Hospital. Jill has worked at Jacobi since 
1985, most recently as chief psychologist and 
associate director of training. She lives in the 
Bronx, where she maintains a small private prac- 
tice and “balances life with lots of community 
theatre work,” most recently in the title role of 
Mame! with the St. Bart's Players. e Deborah 
Gray, a mathematics faculty member at Concord 
Academy in Massachusetts, was honored by 
Williams College with a certificate for excel- 
lence in secondary school teaching. e Carolyn 
Clark Mohrmann writes that she’s made con- 
tributions to research on breast cancer for the 
University of Arkansas for Medical Sciences, and 
that her work has been published in the Journal 
of Cancer Education, Oncology Nursing Forum, 
and the Clinical Journal of Oncology. She com- 
pleted her Arkansas Governmental Manager's 
certification program last year and took a new 
position at the Department of Community 
Correction in September, where she directs a 
federal grant project to help offenders reenter 
their communities more successfully, prevent 


recidivism, and enhance public safety. 


Richard Kesner is the new president and chief 
operating officer of CELT Corporation in 
Marlborough, Mass., an information technology 
consultancy for the K-12 educational communi- 
ty. He served previously as director of enterprise 
operations for Northeastern University and pub- 
lished a new book, The Hands-on Project Office: 
Guaranteeing RIO and On-time Delivery. 
P: 508.624.4474, ext. 1216. E-mail: rkesner 
@celtcorp.com. ¢ Michael Ruben writes: “I am 


alive and well in Hingham, Mass., and planning 
my first ever marathon in April, the Boston 
Marathon, as a member of the Dana-Farber 
team. ‘To raise cancer research funds for the 
Dana-Farber Cancer Institute, Michael is auc- 
tioning a 10-day summer vacation on Martha’s 
Vineyard. His oldest daughter, Rebecca, is a soph- 
omore at Oberlin. E-mail: rebmol@aol.com. Web: 


www.dfmarathon.kintera.org. ¢ Robert Yazzie 


retired as chief justice of the Navajo Nation 


Supreme Court in Window Rock, Ariz., in 
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November after nearly 14 years in the post. A 
noted advocate for Indian people throughout the 
world, he is credited with establishing the 
peacemaking process for the Navajo Nation and 
the sentencing commission for the Navajo 
courts. He served as district court judge for the 
Navajo Tribal Courts for seven years and has 
developed law instruction and training in tribal 
advocacy for employees of the tribal court sys- 


tem. He and his wife live in Albuquerque. 


Charlene Cole-Newkirk was 


Maryland's Top 100 Women list in 2003, award- 


named to 


ed by The Daily Record to women excelling in 
career, profession, community, and mentoring. 
Charlene is dean of the College of Southern 


Maryland's Prince Frederick campus. 


Cynthia Col and husband 
Sean Doyle returned from 
Yunnan, China, with newly 
adopted daughter Zoe Lian 
Zhaofucheng Doyle, born 
September 18, 2002. Cynthia 
PhD candidate at 


Harvard working on her 


IS 2) 


thesis on 18th-century Sino-Tibetan art. The 
family lives in Watertown, Mass. E-mail: xingjia 
@post.harvard.edu. @ Percussionist Adam 
Rudolph is the founder and conductor of Go: 
Organic Orchestra, whose five-percussionists, one 
violinist, and 15 woodwind players produce music 
described as “wafting you through an abstract 
Africa outside of time and terrain.” The group 
released its third CD, In the Garden, last year 


and was featured in LA Weekly in December. 


Jim_Rokakis, the treasurer of Cuyahoga 


County in Ohio, was awarded the EPA’s Smart 


Growth Award last November. 


Ken Amster and wife Lori welcomed Emma 


Lillette “Lili” Simone last August 23. She and 
the rest of the family are doing well in Arlington, 
Va., but Say they cant wait to return to California 
in April. E-mail: amster@vzavenue.net. ¢ Tim 


Ditlow and Melissa Yurechko were married Sep- 


tember 20 at the Frick Museum in Pittsburgh. 
Obies in attendance were Diane Roback, Bernie 
Kellman, and Frank Seanez, all ’79. Tim and 
Melissa live in New York, where Tim is the 
publisher of the Listening Library, a children’s 
audiobook imprint of Random House. His audio 
productions include Jim Dale’s five recordings of 
the Harry Potter books, which have received two 
Grammy nominations and one Grammy Award. 
e Pianist Jon Jang and composer/pertormer 
James Newton received words of praise from 
Paul Robeson, Jr., when their ensemble per- 
formed When Sorrow Turns to Joy - A Musical 
Tribute to Paul Robeson was performed at 
Dartmouth College. 
The group performs 
the piece again in 
April at the Banlieues 
Bleues Festival in 
Paris. (Photo, from left: 
Jang; Jiebing Chen; 


Jiang Zemin, president of the People’s Republic 
of China; and San Francisco Mayor Willie 
Brown in 2002.) ¢ Jim Klein lives in the woods 
of Pennsylvania with wife Robin, son Matt, 
daughter Rachel, and various pets. In addition to 
writing songs and producing records, he com- 
poses for film and TV; he won a 2003 Emmy 
Award for his work as composer on ABC’s All 
My Children. Jim took a full-time position as an 
assistant professor in the music industry program 
at Drexel University. “After 25 years as a freelance 
composer, songwriter, producer, and recording 
engineer, I've finally entered academia, albeit 
through the side door,” he says. E-mail: jlk57 
@drexel.edu. e Andrew Manshel was appointed 
senior vice president for finance and administra- 
tion at Sacred Heart University in January, after 
holding a similar position at Barnard College. 
Andrew was a partner in the law firm of Kalkines 
Arky Zall & Bernstein and holds a JD and an 
MBA from New York University. 


Lisa Brock was named chair of the liberal edu- 
cation department at Columbia College Chicago. 
A noted scholar, activist, and author focusing on 
Africa and the African Diaspora, she’s held full 
professorships at the School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago and Lake Forest College. At CCC, 
she hopes to expand the new cultural studies 
major and launch a new minor in Black world 
studies. A former Fulbright-Hayes Scholar who 


conducted research in England, Lisbon, Portugal, 
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and Mozambique, she is the 
author of Between Race and 
Empire: African Americans 
and Cubans before the Cuban 
Revolution and the forthcom- 
ing Black in Two Americas: 


Comparative Identity, Histor 


and Struggle in Cuba and 
in the United States.e David H. Brown pub- 


lished two books based on 20 years of research, 


including extensive fieldwork in Cuba: Santeria 
Enthroned: Art, Ritual, and Innovation in an 
Afro-Cuban Religion (University of Chicago Press, 
2003) and The Light Inside: Abakua Society Arts 
and Cuban Cultural History (Smithsonian Books, 
2003). A nonresident fellow of the Institute for 
Afro-American Research at Harvard, David is 
curating a major exhibition of Afro-Cuban ritual 
arts for the Smithsonian's National Museum of 
Natural History, entitled “Santeria’s Splendor.” 
Following eight years of teaching art history, 
David founded Folkcuba.com, LLC, a web site 
gallery and set of stores dealing in Afro-Cuban 
ritual arts, painting, sculpture, books, and 
music. Fluent in Spanish, he continues to per- 
fect his Portuguese and train in the “tricky Afro- 
Brazilian martial art called Capoeira Ang.” A: 
1027 Grasmere Ave., Ocean, NJ 07712. P: 
732.517.0098. E-mail: general@folkcuba.com. 
e Rachel Cline’s first novel, What to Keep, was 
published by Random House last April. She's 
planning trips to Los Angeles and several East 
Coast cities for readings. E-mail: rach_cline 
@earthlink.net. ¢ Organist Jonathan Dimmock 
toured Europe, playing organs in Holland, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
and at Notre Dame in Paris, 
where he recorded an all- 
Messiaen program on the 
Cavaille-Coll organ that was 
released last fall. e David 
Gere coedited Taken by 


Dimmock 


Surprise: A Dance Impro- 
visation Reader (see Bookshelf). He is associate 
professor at UCLA's Department of World Arts 
and Cultures and coeditor of Looking Out: 
Perspectives on Dance and Criticism in a 
Multicultural World. ¢ Sallie Rivers writes: 
“Life is different these days. No matter how 
much schooling we get, we get stumped when 
dealing with teenagers. One of my kids just left 
teenagerhood (she is 23), and the other is right 
smack in the middle of it. Any suggestions on 
how to maintain one’s sanity during this period 


of time?” E-mail:occonneebelle@hotmail.com. 


Sprinag 2004 


profile 


A Calming Effect 


twas 1991 when Richard Mandell '75 listened in 

disbelief as news of Africa’s AIDS epidemic 

reached catastrophic numbers. As an acupunc- 
turist in Brookline, Mass., Mandell knew his tech- 
niques could provide relief to victims of the disease, 
and he was set on taking the first plane to Africa. 

“| quickly realized how naive that was,” he 
recalls. “So instead, | helped set up a model that 
teaches health professionals in Africa how to use acupuncture.” 

It was a familiar path. Just one year earlier Mandell had founded the AIDS Care Project 
(ACP), an acupuncture clinic that has offered relief to thousands of patients suffering from 
HIV, AIDS, and painful symptoms resulting from medications. Today, ACP and its 11 satel- 
lites have garnered international recognition. Its techniques were developed in China more 
than 5,000 years ago, when doctors believed that chi flowed through several channels in 
the body, each connecting with internal organs. Stimulation of the proper acupuncture 
points located along the channels can restore one’s health. 

“We improve quality of life,” says Mandell. “Acupuncture can help alleviate skin rashes, 
weakness, fatigue, and loss of appetite. It can also help with the side effects associated 
with drugs used to treat AIDS. In a place like Africa, acupuncture makes a lot of sense— 
it’s portable, and it can bring down the cost of treatments because patients often need less 
medication.” 

In 2002, after months of establishing contacts via the Internet, he and a colleague 
made the trek to Uganda to meet the minister of health, tour hospices and hospitals, and 
launch the PanAfrican Acupuncture Project (PAAP). Last April, with two other licensed 
acupuncturists, he returned to the country to begin training. In tow were monetary dona- 
tions, a training manual, and thousands of donated disposable acupuncture needles. 

“We trained doctors, midwives, two physiotherapists, and one traditional healer,” he 
says. “Although we suggested they practice their needling on fruits and vegetables, many 
of them went home that night and started treating people. One patient, who had chronic 
diarrhea that had not responded to conventional treatment, was cured after one applica- 
tion.” Mandell and his colleagues awoke the next day to find a long line of patients await- 
ing to receive the free treatments. 

The experience was a far cry from the halls of Oberlin, where Mandell majored in bas- 
soon for more than a year before transferring to the college to study psychobiology. Later, 
he worked in England and Boston studying language acquisition and epilepsy in monkeys 
before again shifting gears to pursue a master’s degree in creative writing at Brown 
University. During the Contra wars, Mandell traveled to Nicaragua with Witness for Peace 
and returned to the states “transformed,” earning an acupuncture degree at the New 
England School of Acupuncture. 

Between 1990 and 2003, Mandell directed a groundbreaking program in Boston that 
uses acupuncture to fight addictions. Today, in addition to his work with PAAP, he divides 
his time between a small private practice and supervising acupuncture students during 
clinical rotations at Dimock Community Health Center in Boston’s inner city. 

“! would love for Americans to embrace acupuncture like people in other countries do,” 
he says. “It’s a fantastic form of healing that’s been around for centuries.” 


Mandell in Uganda last April, where 
Drs. Margaret Muganwa (left) and 
Victoria Mukasa were taught 
acupuncture techniques. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


e Steve Silberman (left) and Keith Karraker 


were married in San Francisco last July 6, as wit- 
nessed by Jennie Schacht, David Schummers 
‘99, and 100 other family 
members and friends. 
Steve was interviewed by 
the New York Times in 
November for an article 
on evolving definitions of 


marriage. “When I met a 


Silbeman 


guy I wanted to spend the 
rest of my life with...the word marriage came to 
mind because | never thought of myself as any- 
thing other than normal. | wanted the tuxedos, 
the dancing, the Republican relatives flying in, 
and my mother crying. We just wanted marriage,” 
he told the Times. e Tom Varner said during an 
interview that the public's frequent surprised 
reactions to his playing the French horn started 
making him feel as if he were from another plan- 
et. That, along with his need to create a follow- 
up to the Mystery of Compassion, led to the name 
of his newest CD, Martian Heartache. Web: 


www.tomvarnermusic.com. 


Michael Grossman spent five weeks studying 
at Tbilisi State University in the Republic of 
Georgia last summer. In addition to language 
study, the program included lectures on 
Georgian culture and history as well as excur- 
sions to regions outside of Tbilisi. “We were 
made warmly welcome, despite the wrenching 
and cruel economic hardships,” he says. The trip 
helped Michael in his work at Widener Library, 
where he is responsible for Harvard University’s 
extensive Georgian and Armenian collections. A: 
39 W. Newton St., Boston, MA 02118. e Oni 
Faida Lampley’ play Tough Titty, which ran at 
Brooklyn's BRIC & studio in October, explores 
the emotional blow-up of a young black woman 
diagnosed with cancer. Oni, an actress, was then 
part of a New York performance and dialogue 
series in which she spoke about the transition 
from performing the works of others to developing 


one’s own creative vision. e Michael Mossman 


released a Latin jazz album, The Orisha Suite, 
featuring Latin jazz legends Ray Barretto, Patato 
Valdez, and Paquito D’Rivera. He performs with 
Jazz at Lincoln Center’s new Afro-Latin Jazz 
Orchestra and can be heard every Sunday at 
Birdland in Manhattan. Michael is the director 
of jazz studies at Queens College and lives with 


his daughter Ana, 11, a student at the United 
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Nations School. E-mail: michael_mossman 


@qc.edu. ¢ Brian Owensby, an associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Virginia, 
presented a lecture at Oberlin last fall titled 
“Servants of Liberty: Indians, Exploitation, and 
the King’s Protection in Colonial Mexico.” He is 
the author of Intimate Ironies: Modernity and 


the Making of Middle-Class Lives in Brazil. 


Paul Bech was elected to the seven-member 
3orough Council in Swarthmore, Pa., where he 
serves with President Lisa Aaron '75. ¢ Leon 
Polott is founder and president of 5iTech, a 
Cleveland tech-transfer firm partnering with 
Soviet scientists to form U.S. technology start- 
ups, in part to help the scientists commercialize 
their technology for peaceful means in the U.S. 
He spoke at a conference sponsored by the 
Department of Energy last fall about the legal 
and commercialization issues surrounding doing 
business in Russia. ¢ David Schlesinger was 
appointed global managing editor, head of edito- 
rial operations, for Reuters news service in 
October. He has worked for the agency since 
1987, based in Hong Kong, Taiwan, China, and 
New York. He and Rachel Wong Schlesinger 


big picture 


Guys Who Like 
Climbing Rocks 


hile rock climbing in Yosemite 

National Park last August, Remi 

Barbier ’83 and Dana Perry '83 
spent four days and nights climbing The 
Nose on El Capitan before hiking up sever- 
al other routes, “including an airy thing 
called Lost Arrow,” says Remi. “Here, Dana 
(right) sits on Lost Arrow with the serenity 
of a reclining Buddha; he's kicking back 
with one of our hoodlum climbing friends.” 
Remi, in red, meanwhile, is “negotiating 
airspace between the rope and a granite 
floor 2,000 feet below. We survived and are 
ready to do it again next summer.” 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
alumni.mag@oberlin.edu 


hope to keep their home in New York, “while 
searching for the ideal place to do a global job.” 
E-mail: schles@schles.com. ¢ Joshua Searle- 
White, an associate professor of psychology at 
Allegheny College, won the Storyteller of the Year 
competition sponsored by the Creative Arts Insti- 
tute last fall, which drew 283 contestants from 
around the world. The winning story can be 
heard on Josh's just-released second storytelling 
CD, Letter Poker. Web: www.acousticdrive.com/ 
letterpoker.html. ¢ Pamela Wax and Chaim 
Bronstein were married last November 16 with 
Obie witnesses Peter Schaktman, Rachel 
Misher, and Andrea Frisch, Julie Leven, and 
Kenny Blum, all ’83. Pam is a staff rabbi and 
spiritual care coordinator at Westchester Jewish 
Community Services in Hartsdale, N.Y. The 
couple lives on the upper west side of 
Manhattan. E-mail: pwax@wjcs.com. e Brent 
Wolff is working for the British Medical 


Research Council in Uganda heading the social 
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science section of a research program on AIDS. 
He is married to a Ugandan artist, Margaret 
Nagawa, and has two children, ages 1 and 3. 
“We live in peaceful obscurity in a rural field site 
surrounded by banana trees and tropical birds,” 
he writes. E-mail: rbkwolff@yahoo.co.uk. 


Chris Boebel wrote and directed Red Betsy, an 
independent period drama based on a short 
story by his father. Set and shot in Wisconsin 
and New York state, the film was released in 
Cleveland and other markets and praised by 
the Cleveland Free Times for its authentic tales 
of heartland USA. e Anne _ Herrington 
Kaniclides and her husband welcomed twin 
boys, Alexander David and Andreas Michael, 
last September 5. e Teresa McCollough, a 
soloist and chamber music recitalist in the San 
Francisco Bay area, was planning a performance 
at Carnegie Hall in April titled Music for 
Hammers and Sticks, a culmination of a year- 
long project of commissions for the instruments. 
A CD will be released in June. Teresa returned 
to Oberlin last October to perform with the 
Oberlin Contemporary Ensemble in celebrating 
the music of Joan Tower. @ Rock critic and NPR 
commentator Tim Mikesell Riley will release 
a book in June. Fever: How Rock Transforms 
Gender in America is a musical history of how 
rock steers gender styles. Tim writes a rock blog 
for the Arts Journal (www.artsjournal.com/riley) 
and says “those who remember my Exco class 
on the Beatles will be interested to know I’m 
working on a new biography of John Lennon.” 
He lives in Somerville, Mass., with his wife, 
author Sara Laschever, and two boys, Moses and 
Adam. E-mail: triley@artsjournal.com. ¢ Illia 
Rosenthal has been living in Rome for eight 
years and working in several international organ- 
izations, currently as a learning coordinator for 
the International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment. She conducted staff training workshops 
in five continents with the UN agency, which 
works to enable the rural poor to overcome their 
poverty. E-mail: i.rosenthal@ifad.org. Jeff 
Severinghaus and Lynne ‘Talley ‘76 were mar- 
ried in a Unitarian ceremony at the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography last September 6. 
Among the 230 guests were Brian Collins and 
Nancy Hebert, both '78. Jeff and Lynne are pro- 
fessors at Scripps, and Lynne plays piano at the 
Unitarian Universalist Fellowship of San Diego. 
A: 260 E. Cliff St., Solana Beach, CA 92075. 


Sprinc 2004 


Joy Lewis Marx, a writer and producer at 
NBC-10/WCAU in Philadelphia for the past 
eight years, received her second Emmy Award— 
this time for Outstanding Promotional Cam- 
paign—from the national Television Academy/ 
Mid-Atlantic chapter. She lives in Philly with 
husband Richard, Rachel, 10, and Dylan, 7. E- 
mail: joy.marx@nbe.com. ¢ Michele Samuels 
and partner Christopher DiSalvio welcomed 
Ethan Louis Samuels DiSalvio on January 19, 
2003, Dylan. 
Michele, “in addition to loving being a new mom,’ 


joining 14-year-old brother 


is the executive director of the Family Carlston 
Family Foundation, a nonprofit that seeks out 
and honors outstanding California high school 
teachers. The family lives in Mill Valley, Calif. 
E-mail: CFF_Samuels@pacbell.net. e Matthew 
Sharpe published his second novel, The 
Sleeping Father, in November (see Bookshelf). 
He teaches creative writing at Columbia Univer- 
sity and at Bronx Academy of Letters, a new 
public high school. E-mail: mattsharpe@aol.com. 


Freedom _ Baird writes: 


“Never ones to make one 
small production when 
two small productions will 
do, Alex Westner and | are 
thrilled to announce the 
births of Jupiter Thomas 
Westbard and Karma Rose Westbard on October 
20.” e Paul Brockmann returned to the office 
after two years becoming a certified advanced 
holistic massage therapist in San Francisco and 
travelling the world. “Sabbatical over,” he's now 
vice president of operations at a small publishing 
company in Los Angeles. “Having had a taste of 
work that feels more rewarding,” he'd like advice 
on parlaying a business career into work that 
protects the environment, reduces hunger, or 
empowers people to better manage their lives 
and businesses. A: 13701 Marina Pointe Dr., 
#203, Marina del Rey, CA 90292. E-mail: 
paulbrockmann@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Jeffrey 
Gordon and wife Alice Oldfather welcomed 
their son, Graham Gordon, born on Jeffrey's 
40th birthday. The family lives in Albany, N.Y., 
where Jeffrey is press secretary for the New York 
State comptroller. He spent 2002 working for 
New York’s democratic candidate for governor 


“(who didn't win.) This year is better,” he says. 


E-mail: jeffrey@jeffalo.com. ¢ Young C. Kim 
is executive director of the Fondy Food Center, 


a nonprofit devoted to improving access to fresh 


produce in Milwaukee's inner city. The agency 
runs one of the area’s largest farmers’ markets 
and has plans to build a year-round indoor 
market and micro-enterprise kitchen incubator. 
Young lives in Wauwatosa, Wis., with wife 
Suzelle and 4-year-old daughter Grace. E-mail: 
young@hungertaskforce.org. ¢ Audie Klotz is 
associate professor of political science at the 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University. E-mail: aklotz 
@maxwell.syr.edu. ¢ Linda Klevans Manning, 
husband Will, and daughter Sienna welcomed 
baby Liam Marcus last August 27, “the same 
day Mars was closest to the Earth. It was a 
beautiful fall and we had a great time during my 
maternity leave,” writes Linda, who returned to 
work part time as a senior trainer at Boston's 
Tufts Health Plan. E-mail: lindamanning 
@rcn.com. ¢ Roberto Santiago says he “trad- 
ed New York City winters, Coney Island, and 
subways for sunny drives to South Beach in my 
red convertible.” Roberto left the New York Dail 
News in 2002 after being recruited by the Miami 
Herald as its day assignment editor. He married 
longtime girlfriend, Darcy, at a garden ceremo- 
ny in May 2003, and he continues to lecture 
around the country on Latino issues. His 1995 
book, Boricuas: Influential Puerto Rican Writings 
—An Anthology has become a staple in Puerto 
Rican studies courses. E-mail: rsantiago 
@herald.com. e Julia Schwartz, husband 
Christopher Kunzler, and daughters Serena, 12, 
and Alma, 9, settled in Frauenfeld, Switzerland, 
several years ago. Julia performs regularly with 
her ensemble, musicaldente; composes cham- 
ber music; “creates and realizes the musical 
concepts for experimental theater’; and teaches 
voice privately. Web: www.musicaldente.ch. ¢ 
Carla Willis, Gregg Baker '82, and 4-year-old 
Ilana welcomed baby twins Dalia and Shira in 
July. “With all of the babysitters, our family has 
become one of the largest local employers,” 
she says. Carla is a senior economist for the 
American Medical Association, and Gregg is the 
deputy director of the Mid-America Interna- 
tional Agri- Trade Council. They live in Evanston, 
Ill. E-mail: carla_willis@ama-assn.org; gbaker 


@miatco.org. 


James Dawson's popular Oberlin café and sheet 
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music shop, Oberlin Music, was featured in the 


September 12, 2003, issue of The Chronicle of 


Higher Education. ¢ John Pauk, during a fel- 
lowship in infectious diseases at the University 
of Washington School of Medicine, presented 
research findings suggesting that the act of kiss- 
ing can spread a form of the herpes virus that 
causes an AIDS-related skin cancer. The group's 
findings were published last fall in the New 
England Journal of Medicine and the Washington 
Post and announced on ABC News and CNN. e 
Ruth Sample, associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, released a new book, 
Exploitation: What It Is and Why It's Wrong, 
published by Rowan and Littlefield. Her anthol- 
ogy Philosophy: The Big Questions was released 
by Blackwell in January e Katrina Zook and 
husband D.C. Faber welcomed their first child, 
Thomas Darwin Faber, last October 17. Katrina 
continues to teach voice, vocal pedagogy, and 
music history at the University of Wyoming, 


where she premiered a work by David Brinkman, 


Winter Morning Walks, for mezzo and chamber 


ensemble. Katrina says she loves being a new 
mother and admits the fatigue is truly worth it. 


E-mail: fabzoo@bresnan.net. 


Kate 


Peter Bullard since 1998 and celebrated the first 


Harris Bullard has been married to 


birthday of their daughter, Sophia, in January. The 
family lives in Chelsea, Mich. E-mail: krharris 
@umich.edu. e After nine years in the San 


Francisco Bay Area, Debbie Grossman moved 


to Cambridge, England, where husband Alan 
Peel has a two-year postdoc position. “Our two 
little girls are rapidly acquiring East Anglican 
accents, writes Debbie, who is working with 
local student theater groups. “My first gig will 
be directing Yeomen of the Guard for the 
Cambridge University G&S group—lI last 
directed Yeoman for the Oberlin G&S Players 
during winter term 1988.” A: 23 Badminton 
Close, Cambridge CB4 3NW, England. 
Pr 44.1225 501103: 


@ntlworld.com. e Marin Ritter and husband 


E-mail: dcegrossman 


Karl Frerichs celebrated the birth of their first 
child, Christopher Erin Frerichs, last May 3. 
“We all live happily with our deaf Dalmatian, 
George, in a big, old Cleveland Heights house.” 
Marin practices immigration law in Cleveland, 


and Karl teaches at a private boys school. E-mail: 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


Feeding the Mind 


www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


Philadelphia—Steering committee members met in 
March to plan future club events, including parti- 


Business Matters 


New York—Obies in the Big Apple mingled with 
students in January who spent winter term shad- 
owing alumni working in business and finance 
careers. The Business Scholars Program connect- 
ed 12 students with several dozen alumni in New 
York and Cleveland. Pictured at this New York City 
reception are Robert Lemle '75 and Oberlin junior 


Ozlem Akcakoca. 


+ 
re) 


cipation in a city-wide “One Book, One 
Philadelphia” event featuring author James 
McBride's (’79) book, The Color of Water. 
Enjoying Oberlin fellowship (and pasta) at 
Toto in Philly’s Center City were (from left). 
Gili Ronen '93, Margaret Spencer '81, John 
vanSteenwyk '53, Leslie Hempling ’90, Paul 
Wolansky, Amy Paris ’99, Deborah Hollenbach 
Bjornstad ’80, and Meg Spearman ’01. 


mkritter@rosnerlaw.com. @ 
Brian Wightman and 
Carrie Rouillard welcomed 


baby Isabelle Helen 
Rouillard Wightman last 
October | after 62 hours of 


labor. Brian took a leave 


Wightman 


from his job at a community 
mental health agency to “earn a black belt in 
diaper changing.” He has self-published a chap- 
book under his pen name, Eugene Fairfield, 
which contains a short American dystopia 


“Shock and Awe.” Web: http://uliante.com. 


Carol Ann Aicher was 


appointed to the graduate 
faculty at the Manhattan 
School of Music after two 
years of teaching pedagogy 
courses for all instruments. 


She taught piano and peda- 


gogy for four years at West 
Chester University and performs regularly as the 
Oberlin Piano Duo (one piano four-hand team) 
with Brad Hull ’89. e Andy Caines says he and 
wife Michelle Garnett are enjoying Virginia, 
where Andrew has his own orthopedic surgical 
practice. The couple visited Spain for the New 
Year holiday. E-mail: macaines@yahoo.com. e 


Marion Arthur Kuszyk is associate principal 


oboe with the Los Angeles Philharmonic and a 
founding member of the Wind from the Plains 
reed trio. She is a faculty member at UCLA. e 
Nicole Richter gave birth to daughter Kisa in 
October 2002 after “a mere three days of labor.” 
She and Jim lacona were married earlier in the 
year on the same Pt. Reyes Beach where they 
met six years earlier. Nicole has been a profes- 
sional modern dancer in the San Francisco area 
since emerging from graduate school at the 
Laban Centre for Dance in London in 1996. As 
co-artistic director of AXIS Dance Company, her 
choreography was nominated for an “Izzy” (Bay 
Area Dance Award); she was named a California 
Arts Council Artist-in-Residence for four years; 
and had the “unequaled pleasure of originating 
roles in pieces by the likes of Bill T. Jones and 
Stephen Petronio. In addition to momming, | 
work as a freelance dance and Pilates teacher and 
dance writer.” E-mail: nrichter @earthlink.net. e 


Sara_E. Sullivan and Joseph Harrington 


welcomed baby Joseph “Jay” Harrington. last 


July. Sara works at Cornell University. E-mail 
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ses28@cormell.edu. ¢ A.K. 
Summers and her partner, 
Alison Shonkwiler, wel- 
comed their first child, J. 
Franklin last 
August 19. They live in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., where A.K. 


makes animated short films 


Summers, 


Sullivan 


and freelances as a graphic artist while Alison is 
pursuing a PhD in English literature at Rutgers. 
e Amanda Udis-Kessler says since following 
her partner to Colorado Springs last summer, 
she’s been teaching gender studies and sociology 
at the University of Colorado and occasionally at 
Colorado College and is doing extensive musical 
work at her Unitarian Universalist church. P: 
719.473.5053. E-mail: udiskessler@hotmail.com. 


Camilla Valentine Enders and James Bernfield 
were married in Manhattan last October and 
featured on the New York Times’ wedding page. 
Camilla, an actress, has appeared in New York 
and regional theater productions, while enjoy- 
ing roles on Law & Order and other television 
dramas. She starred in Speed for Thespians, an 
Academy Award nominee in 2001 for best live 
action short film. James is a writer, producer, 
and director who makes television commercials 
for democratic candidates. The couple met four 
years ago during the casting of a student film 
by James. e Heidi Rabinowitz Estrin, “an 


English major who grew up to be a librarian,” 
works in a synagogue library and chairs the 
Association of Jewish Libraries’ Sydney Taylor 
Book Award Committee, which presents annual 
literary prizes to the best Judaic children’s books. 
P: 954.796.3028. E-mail: heidi@cbiboca.org. 
e Michael Schlesinger played the role of 
El Gallo in The Fantasticks at Dominion Stage 
in Arlington, Va., last fall and the Ghost of 
Christmas Present in Christmas Carol at Alden 
Theatre. He continues to write music, including 
a theater piece he hopes to have performed in 
2005. He became a fellow of the Sorensen 
Institute for Political Leadership in 2002 after 
helping Mark Warner become governor of 
Virginia in 2001. He is teaching a class in inter- 
national copyright law at George Washington 
University School of Law this spring and says 
that when “not engaged in all of these essential 
activities, and to pay the bills,” he’s acting as vice 
president and associate general counsel of the 


International Intellectual Property Alliance, a 
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consortium of copyright-owner groups, and as 
Smith & Metalitz LLP in 
Washington, DC. E-mail: schlesin@iipa.com. 


Victoria _Gonzalez-Rivera, husband Oscar, 


an attorney at 


and daughter Raquel, 2, weleomed baby daugh- 
ter Lucia in October. Victoria took maternity 
leave from her job as an ethnographer at UC- 
San Francisco. She recently received an NEH 
grant to work on a book manuscript titled Before 
the Revolution: Women’s Rights and Right-Wing 
Politics in Nicaragua, 1936-1979 and in 2001 
coedited Radical Women in Latin America: Left 
and Right. Victoria earned a PhD in history in 
2002. E-mail: vegonzalez@yahoo.com. ¢ David 
Schast continues to freelance in the Delaware 
Valley, performing with the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony last fall and expanding into New York 
City, most notably as principal oboe with 
Camerata New York and the Bronx Opera. He 
was appointed as oboe instructor at Moravian 
College last fall, where he also coaches a wood- 
wind trio. “My reed making business is going 
strong, passing the 11,000-reeds-sold mark in 
2003.” Web: 
Steinman Heyden received help in delivering 


www.reedmaster.com. @ Jenn 
her baby boy, Henry, last October 22 (Jenny's 
birthday) from doctor Abbie Roth. Abbie 
and Jenny discovered their 
shared alma mater when 
Jenny's husband, Steve, 
read the brochure in the 
doctor’s waiting room one 
day, and they were “stunned 
to discover both were in the 
same class.” Jenny has been 
taking time off from a busy art career to care for 
Henry. E-mail: jenny@steinmanstudios.com. ¢ 
David Sienko is a new attorney with Bell, 


Boyd & Lloyd LLC in Chicago, concentrating 


on corporate, mergers and acquisitions, and 
security matters. He previously worked in the 
Securities and Exchange Commission's Divi- 


sion of Enforcement. 


Garrett Fisher, composer and director of the 
Fisher Ensemble, took to the stage in January to 
perform Dream of Zeus, a fusion of voice, dance, 
instrument, mask, Taiko, and ancient drama. 
The show, described as appealing to those 


“ntimated by traditional opera,” premiered at 


Consolidated Works in Seattle. ¢ Jeduthun 
Hughes had his international singing debut in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, last July as the 
featured soloist in I Heard a Voice, a perform- 
ance collaboration between the Ars Nova 
Singers (ANS) and New York visual artist Lesley 
Dill. A repeat performance was scheduled for 
Chicago in March. Jeduthun, the tenor section 
leader for ANS, works at the University of 
Colorado and lives in Louisville with his wife, 
Catherine. E-mail: jeduthun@colorado.edu. ¢ 


Doug Reichenfeld and wife Andrea wel- 


comed baby son Trey Edwards Reichenfeld 
and Elise 


Nadine, 4. Doug is a wind ensemble and jazz en- 


last May, joining Evan Douglas, 7, 


semble director at Mt. Lebanon High School in 
Pittsburgh, where he teaches music technology. 
Also on the music faculty there is Krista Wagner 
88. P: 412.344.2186. E-mail: dreichenfeld 
@mtlsd.net. e Matt Reid earned an MS in viti- 
culture and enology (grape growing and wine- 
making) at UC-Davis last June. He and Marcy 
Webb '93 then moved to Napa, where they 
worked the “crush” at Artesa Vineyards and 
Winery. Matt is an enologist for Clos du Bois 
winery, while Marcy works in the lab at the Napa 
Wine Company. E-mail: mreid@vippn.com. 


Heidi Moss Sali, who studied biology and vocal 


performance at Oberlin, writes: “I truly have led 
the double-degree existence that Oberlin allowed 
me to do throughout college, and | am most 
grateful.” With a 1995 master’s degree in bio- 
chemistry from the University of Pennsylvania, 
she joined Rockefeller University as a statf sci- 
entist and wrote a landmark paper for the jour- 
nal Cell on how chromosomes ended in a large 
duplex loop called a T-loop, which has many im- 
plications for cancer and aging. At Rockefeller, 
Heidi met renowned biophysicist Andrej Sali, 
whom she married in June 2002 at the Central 
Park boathouse in New York. (Other Obies pic- 
tured are Abby Nardo ‘91, David Alexander 
Rovang, David R. Simmons, Regina Yung 95, 
and Jennifer Koviach 
93.) While active in the 
lab, Heidi maintain- 
ed her singing career 
through lessons, local 


performances, and as a 


Moss Sali 


“resident” soprano for 
Dr. James Watson, chancellor of Cold Spring 


Harbor Laboratory and codiscoverer of the 


double-helix structure of DNA. “That was a 
wonderful fusion of my science and music,” says 
Heidi. “However, my fate changed when I won 
the New York District Metropolitan Opera 
Competition in 2001, and | decided to take the 
plunge into full-time singing.” The couple relo- 
cated to San Francisco, where Heidi performs 
with the West Bay Opera, San Francisco Lyric 
Opera, and the San Francisco Opera. She gives 
regular concerts, including a collaborative per- 
formance with guitarist Tomaz Rajteric that will 
tour in Europe this year. “To maintain my sci- 
ence, | give advanced molecular biology semi- 
nars at Foothill College,” she adds. E-mail: 
heidi@salilab.org. Web: http://salilab.org/heidi. ¢ 
Jennifer Skulte-Ouaiss and husband Makram 
welcomed baby son Elias Skulte-Ouaiss last 
year. They live in Washington, DC, where “life 
is busier and sweeter than ever.” E-mail: jskulte 


@cies.iie.org. 


Zeeshan Hasan spent 2003 studying for a 
masters degree in information systems at the 
London School of Economics. His article, 
“Islamic History and the Babylonian Roots of 
the Quranic Noah Story” was published in 
The New Age, a daily newspaper in Bangladesh. 
E-mail: zeeshanhasan@yahoo.com. ¢ Jennifer 
Koviach, assistant professor of chemistry at 
Bates College, received a $37,000 grant to sup- 
port her organic chemistry research, specifically 
on carbohydrates and naturally occurring anti- 
biotics. ¢ Christopher James Langmead 
writes: “Having completed a master’s degree in 
computer music, | switched fields in 1998 to 
pursue research in computational biology and 
bioinformatics.” With a PhD in computer sci- 
ence from Dartmouth, he accepted a tenure- 
track position at Carnegie Mellon, with dual 
appointments in computer science and biology, 
E-mail: cjl\@cs.cmu.edu. ¢ Sarah Leupen and 
husband Daryl Yoder ’96 spent a year as volun- 


teers in a rainforest park in Suriname. 


Luigi Lewin earned an MBA in marketing at 
Fordham University and joined Morgan Stanley 
as a senior manager in fixed income sales sup- 
port. He traveled with friends through Italy in 
January to celebrate the end of graduate school 
and participated in the Oberlin Business 


Scholars Program in New York during winter 
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term. E-mail: llewin@nyce.rr.com. ¢ Deborah 
Sunya Moore married Brian Kushmaul last 
May 24 in West Lafayette, Ind. Obies in atten- 
dance included matron of honor Elizabeth C. 
Corey and bridesmaid Grace Hong; David 
Corey ‘91; and Matthew and Margaret Duvall, 
both 95. Deborah is the artistic director of Tales 
& Scales storytelling troupe, where she works 


with bass trombonist Neil Parsons '96. 


Joanna Messing is an enterprise development 
director for the Nonprofit Enterprise and Self- 
sustainability Team (NESsT), an international 
nonprofit that works to strengthen the financial 
independence of civil society organizations work- 
ing to promote social change. With offices in 
Budapest, Hungary, and Santiago, Chile, NESsT 
involves several Obies, says Joanna, who recent- 
ly relocated from Budapest to San Francisco. 


Web: www.nesst.org. E-mail: jmessing@nesst.org. 


Anna Glass, a dancer and former managing 
producer of the Dayton Contemporary Dance 
Company, received a 2003-04 Vilar Fellowship 
from the Kennedy Center for Performing Arts to 
undergo a 10-month comprehensive arts man- 
agement training program. She studied at the 
University of Strasbourg in France and earned a 
law degree at the University of Dayton. She 
hopes to produce performing arts projects and 
raise awareness of the importance of arts educa- 
tion in schools and communities. e 
Rod_ Heisler married Janine Lawler last 
October 18, as witnessed by Obie guests 
Jonathan Bercovitch, Sara Bisikirski, Jeff 
Curtin-Mosher, Chris and Rachel Cohen 
Heep, Erin Higbee, Rob Kirby, Maysie 
Tift, Shoshana Rosenbaum '95, and Thomas 
Unfried ‘97. After the ceremony, the couple 
spent a few days in Paris and Amsterdam drink- 
ing coffee and wine before returning to San 
Francisco, ¢ Carey Storan works at North 
Carolina Central University, 
assessing quality in child 
care facilities as part of the 
state's system of licensure. 
She also performs with 
Choreo Collective. “The 


most exciting news is that 


we just had our first baby, 


Sofie. Despite the hat, we do not feed her 
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steakburgers.” The family lives in Durham, N.C., 
where Carey's husband, Sasha Finn, is com- 
pleting an MD/PhD at Duke University. ¢ 
Barbara Sullivan earned a PhD in immunolo- 
gy and molecular pathogenesis at Emory 
University in May 2003 and started her postdoc 
fellowship at the La Jolla Institute for Allergy 
and Immunology in San Diego. E-mail: Barbara 
@liai.org. e Laura Volmert lives in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, working as a treatment coordinator for 
an agency that serves at-risk youth. She and hus- 
band Paul Adasiak (“not an Obie but wishing he 
was’) were married two years ago in Boulder, 
Colo., where Laura earned a master’s degree in 
contemplative psychotherapy at Naropa Univer- 
sity. She gave birth to Eleanor Maia Adasiak last 
June 6, who's able to accompany mom to work, 
and the family moved into town last fall after liv- 
ing in a cabin with no running water for a year. 
Laura’s had visits from Camille Tourje and 
Kate Harr 95. E-mail: LauraVolmert@aol.com. 


Raumin Dehghan earned a master’s degree in 
library and information science at Dominican 
University in December and plans to work as a 
school or public librarian. Phone: 773.680.1791. 


E-mail: rdehghan@msn.com. 


Sarah Berger says she spends one-third of her 
working time at the music library at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, where she earned 
an MM in vocal performance in 2000. She sings 
professionally in the area and just launched a 
website to display and sell her laminated snow- 
flake creations—notably ornaments and jewelry. 
“My hallmates in Noah Hall, third floor, will re- 
member the snowflakes of 1996 in the bathroom 
windows. Other than that semi-public display, my 
snowflake career has been a mostly unforeseen 
development.” E-mail: sarah@snowtlakesbysarah. 


com. Web: www.snowflakesbysarah.com. ¢ Alex 


Goddard is pursuing a PhD in neuroscience at 


Harvard. He writes: “This past New Year's Eve, 


I abandoned the brains to marry Deborah 
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Sternlight, whom I met on the subway a few 
years ago. When not stuck in the lab, or savor- 
ing marital bliss, I’m playing music around 
town with Ben Jones 96 in the band Grey- 
street. E-mail: cgoddard@fas.harvard.edu. Web: 
www.greystreetmusic.com. ¢ Kayla Williams 
earned an MFA in creative writing at Antioch 
University in December, where she served as the 
graduate student commencement speaker. “Many 
thanks to the fabulous Obies Jennifer Skarda, 
Abel Zamora, and Maribel Diaz ’97, for their 
cards and well wishes. And Heather West '97, it 
was great to see you in San Francisco,” she says. 
E-mail: kaylaW76@aol.com. 


Christina Evans and Andrew Harrison ‘02 were 
married in Boston last August 31, with music 
provided by Daphne Gerling, Natasha Ullman 
‘01, and Christina's brother, Peter Evans ‘03. 
Pictured are (from 
left to right, front 
to back) Rachel 
Anderson ’01, 
Matt Pierce ‘02, 
Andy Harrison 
‘02, Christina 
Evans, Daphne 
Gerling, Katie Oertel, Nipun Nanda 03, 
Carla Brogoch, Emerson Morgan, Miriam 
Osner ‘01, Katherine Blauvelt ‘02, Chris 
Wilson ’01, Jennifer Yoon 02, Natasha Ullman 
‘01, Warren Herold 00, Peter Evans '03, Eisuke 
Okada ‘03, Andrew Hare ’85, and Charlotte 
Dam '02. Christina and Andrew are enjoying 
married life in Washington, DC. E-mail: 
evans_Christina@hotmail.com and hanbaisun 
@hotmail.com. ¢ Jason Goldblatt founded Acer 


Design, a full-service web and graphics design 


company catering to small business, professional, 
and artist communities. With five years of ex- 
perience in software and interface and website 
design, Jason has already moved his expanding 
company to larger space in Odenton, MD. 
P: 410.507.0809. E-mail: info@acerdesign.com. 


Web: www.acerdesign.com. ® Heather Haddon 


was awarded three first-place prizes in the 2003 
Independent Press Association's New York 
Ethnic and Community Press Awards, including 
Zest News Story, Best Feature, and Best Public 
Affairs Story. Heather is a reporter for the 
Norwood News in the Bronx and lives in 
Brooklyn. E-mail: hhaddon@hotmail.com. @ 


Aaron Schmookler is a technical director and 


theater design and production teacher at the 
Oakland School for the Arts in Oakland. Calif. 
“I've never had such a fantastic job and never so 
much minded working 70 to 80 hours a week,” 
he says. “Teaching high school certainly has its 
challenges, but I’m loving almost every minute 
of it.” E-mail: schmookler@earthlink.net. e 
Jessica Fern Umphress and Joshua Scott 


Kizner ‘97 were married last September 13 dur- 


ing a small, private ceremony in Evanston, II]. 
The wedding was performed by Aaron Boster '98 
and attended by Obie guests Sasha Pollack, 
Arthur Simon, Lisa Ward, and Alice 
Peterson-Hart '98. 


2000 


Fedje Tangen-Donnelly and Kevin Lang were 
married March 1, 2003, in Newport, R.I. Obie 
guests included bridesmaid Eva Owens, 
Zachary Fine, and Sam Taylor. The couple 
lives in Brooklyn, N.Y., while pursuing respective 
acting and directing careers, including the 
Oberlin-based Brooklyn Pageant Wagon, con- 
ceived in part by Lisa Ward '99. Other Obie 
performers included Ben Esner 99 and Sheila 
Donovan ‘01. Fedje’s next performance was in 


The Seagull at Columbia University. 


2001 


Quintin Cushner appeared as a billiards player 
in the indie film Sideways by director Alexander 
Payne. When not pursuing his acting career, he's 
the criminal justice reporter for the Santa Maria 
Times in Santa Barbara, Calif., “covering the legal 
woes of Michael Jackson.” E-mail: Quin- 
tonCushner@hotmail.com. ¢ Syreeta Swann 
and Khari Joseph were married October 3, 2001, 
in a ceremony attended by Acacia Reed ‘00 and 
Nedra Lee ‘02. They have a daughter, Karina 


Kennedy Joseph, and live in Washington, DC. 


Peter Meredith is living in San Francisco and 
interning for Mother Jones magazine. E-mail: 
peter. meredith@world.oberlin.edu. e Courtney 
Smith and husband Kristof Troemel 99 were 
among a group of Obies meeting for a three- 
night New Year's Eve bash in Margarets ille, N.Y., 
“A ecommodations included a three-bedroom, A- 
frame cabin with popsicle sticks for walls, limited 
well water, and orange shag carpet. Joining in were 


Graeme McHenry, Ethan McCreadie, Jim 


Altieri, and Brendan Biddlecom, Rohit 
Ramanath ‘00; Ket Ashfield, Amanda Lewis, 
John Millet, Daniele Martin, Ben Duvall, Tickey 
Makogopela, Aaron Birk, and Tim Roark, all '01; 
and Jaimee Ramsden ’03. E-mail: courntey_ 


stapleton@hotmail.com. 


2003 


Joanna Kimball entered the Peace Corps last 


summer, where she has been stationed in 
Uzbekistan teaching English. E-mail: druidzara 
@yahoo.com. @ Dancer Lily Monir Matini 
took first place in the Pro/Am division of the 
2003 National Jitterbug Championships in Los 
Angeles last August. She’s a student at the 
Regent University School of Law in Virgina. ¢ 
Francesca Peterson and Malisha Richardson 
are the founders of Illuminating Nations 
Through Offering an opportunity (INTO), a 
start-up alternative (fair) trade organization with 
the goal of serving poor and underprivileged arti- 
sans in developing countries while upholding 
Christian principles. The pair has had several 
speaking engagements, held their first board 
meeting, and received tax-exempt status. Web: 
www.intoworld.org. ¢ Erik Vachon competed 
for Team Finland at the Newcomer European 
Lacrosse Championships in Salzburg, Austria, 
last September, in which Finland defeated 
Denmark to capture the gold. Erik is an analyst 
with WVC3 in Reston, Va. ¢ Jane Vorburger is 
living in Cleveland “taking digital video classes at 
Cuyahoga Community College, teaching dance 
classes and private Pilates lessons, and to sur- 
vive...waitressing.” She hopes to start an MFA 
dance program in September, “school not yet 
decided.” E-mail: marievorburger@yahoo.com. ¢@ 
Zac Moser has returned to Houston to establish 
a bicycle co-op, The Third Ward Community 
Bike Center, in one of the city’s impoverished, 
yet historic areas. With a $40,000 grant from the 
Compton Foundation, he’s working with noted 
artist Rick Lowe, founder of Project Row Houses, 
a public art project involving artists in issues of 
neighborhood revitalization, historic preservation, 
community service, and youth education. Web: 


www.thirdwardbikes.org. 
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licensing supervisor, she and her husband trav- 


~ eled extensively, often with railway groups. She | 


enjoyed weaving, sewing, and entertaining and — 
was a member of the Hillside Dance Club, the 


| 
History Guild at the Oakland Museum, and a 


supporter of the Oakland Symphony. Mrs. — 
Tuttle died June 24, 2003, leaving a daughter. 


1933 | 
Marjorie Meriam Herrick trained as a social 


worker and spent her life in volunteer service. 


In the 1960s, she was a full-time volunteer for 


~ Women in Community Service, a support group 


_ for the Job Corps for Women, and she spent 


the last 10 years helping her neighbors in 


1916 
Muriel Lovett Howard Mayer, a lifetime 
organist and choir director, died November 30, 


2003, at the age of 107. She was the supervisor 
of music for the Ware Public Schools in 
Massachusetts and a 25-year member of the 
Two Piano Team with Ruth Burt Samson. Mrs. 
Mayer, who outlived two husbands, including 
Herbert C. Mayer ‘15, was a member of the 
American Guild of Organists, Tuesday Morn- 
ing Music Club, the Springfield Symphony 
League, and much more. She leaves several 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


1927 

Jane Howard Robb worked briefly in the art 
history department at Oberlin after graduating. 
She married David Robb 24 and lived in New | 
York, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
before finally settling in Massachusetts. She 
died at the age of 97 on November 6, 2003, 
leaving two daughters, including Martha Robb 
Spiegel 55, a son, and three grandsons. 


1928 

Helen Smith Knowles earned a master’s degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh and taught English 
and Latin in Durham and Old Lyme, Conn. She 
died October 21, 2003, leaving four children, 


10 grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Stevens Tuttle was a social worker 
in Ohio during the Depression and later joined 
the Alameda County Welfare Department in 


Oakland, Calif. After retiring in the 1970s as a 


44 


_ Dean Kelsey earned a master’s degree at 


the Judson Retirement Community near 
Cleveland. She and her husband, Clayton, were 


involved in many civic activities, including the 
Cleveland International Project, a workshop for | 
social workers from overseas, and Mrs. Herrick 

served as a WWII wives group leader, a Girl Scout | 
leader, and a music therapist at a state hospital. 

She died September 5, 2003, leaving two | 
daughters, two sisters, and six grandchildren. 


_ Daughters of the American Revolution, the 


Richland County Historical Society, and the 
Ohio Genealogical Society. Mrs. Balyeat died 
June 14, 2003, in Mansfield, leaving two daugh- 
ters, a son, two grandchildren, including Jeffery 
Walker '02, and two great-grandchildren. 


William Howell was a unit principal at 
Mamaroneck High School in New York before 
retiring in 1975 after 29 years. While there, he 
advised the student council and coached foot- 
ball and the rifle team. He held a master’s 
degree in history from Columbia University, was 
an active community volunteer, and a leader in 
his Mount Kisko, N.Y. church. Mr. Howell died 
December 21, 2003, leaving companion 
Roberta Allard, daughters Susan Howell Ulrich 
‘65 and Penny Howell Jolly 69 and two grand- 
children, including Jennifer Jolly '93. 


1936 
Margaret Rudd Dunn, who maintained a 


lifelong passion for music, served as a church 


_ organist for more than 60 years. She taught 


piano at Angelo State University for 10 years 


_ and played the organ regularly at the Texas 


1934 


Frank Hakanson earned a master’s degree at 


Syracuse University and directed the university 
chorus there for 20 years. He served as director 


_ of music at Plymouth Congregational Church 


and as minister of music at Park Central 
Presbyterian Church for 16 years. He died at 
age 92 on November 8, 2003, leaving his wife 


_ of 66 years, a daughter, son, two brothers, and | 


four grandchildren. 


Trinity College in 1964 and retired from Albright 
College as vice president for business in 1978. 


In recent years he was a volunteer tax coun- 
selor for the elderly and served as president of | 
the Friends of Reading (Pa.) Museum. He and 
his wife enjoyed a lifelong hobby of joining in 
Elderhostel bird-watching groups around the | 
hemisphere. He died October 15, 2003, leav- 
ing two sisters, Carolyn Kelsey Wolf ’36 and 
Martha Kelsey ’43. 


135 
Margaret Chapman Balyeat was a mathe-— 
matics teacher at Ontario Junior High School 


in Ohio until her retirement. She was active in 


churches in which her pastor husband 


preached. With her move to San Antonio in 
1989, Mrs. Dunn became a member of the 
National Society of Arts and Letters, the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and the Etude Music 
Club. Her last full performance was held 
in February 2002 in a double-piano duet ren- 
dition of Carmen for a recital in San Antonio. 
She died September 4, 2003, leaving three 
sons, two daughters, a sister, Janice Rudd 
Greenwood '40, and many grandchildren. 


Jane Wagner, who maintained a lifelong love 
of education and public service, was a teacher 
in Argentina and Chile before serving as a long- 
time English teacher at Redlands High School 
in California. In retirement, she was active 
with United Way, People Helping People, 
Meals on Wheels, and the League of Women 
Voters, and she was honored with several serv- 
ice awards. In recent years she endowed an 
Ohio State University professorship on the dis- 
eases of the nervous system. Besides develop- 
ing a penchant for yachting in her later years, 
Miss Wagner also enjoyed music, the theater, 
and books. She died May 15, 2003, in 


Redlands, leaving a niece, nephew, and many 


~ extended family members. 
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1937 
Martha Barry Mark majored in art at Oberlin 
and taught at Hendrix College and Harvard 
University. She left teaching to become a staff 
artist and cartoonist for Harper's Magazine in 
New York, and she also wrote romance stories 
for magazines. She and her family lived in sev- 
eral states before retiring to Borrego Springs, 
Calif., in the late 1980s, where Mrs. Mark took 
up volunteer work that reflected her love for 
nature. She served as program chair for Anza- 
Borrego Desert Natural History Association, as 
a park volunteer at Anza-Borrego Desert State 
Park, and was a certified archaeology techni- 
cian. At 84, she was also an avid hiker and nat- 
uralist with a specialty in bees, and she and her 
husband were instrumental in stopping the raz- 
ing of historic neighborhoods in Brea. Mrs. 
Mark died September 10, 2000, in Pasadena, 
Calif., leaving her four children. 


1938 

Dr. Harold Decker led the voice and choral 
department at Wichita State University and 
chaired the choral division at the University of 
Illinois. Recognized as the first person to devel- 
op a doctoral program for choral conducting, he 
is credited for attracting students who went on 
to hold the most prestigious positions in choral 
music in the country. The author of two text- 
books and numerous journal articles, Dr. 
Decker received the Robert Shaw Award, the 
highest award bestowed by the American 
Choral Directors Association. He died June 16, 
2003, leaving a son, daughter, and numerous 


grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
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Wilma Rockwood Tran taught music to stu- 
dents of all grade levels in Ohio's LaGrange 
schools for 21 years. She served as choir direc- 
tor for the LaGrange Methodist Church for 17 
years while offering private piano and voice les- 
sons from her home. Mrs. Tran died November 
14, 2003, in Frederick, Md., leaving a son and 


daughter, a sister, and two grandsons. 


Anton Winkler, at age 17, won a state music 
scholarship to Oberlin, which launched his 
career as a successful flutist, an early music 
specialist, and a longtime teacher. After gradu- 
ating, he won a competitive scholarship to the 


Curtis Institute of Music, where he studied 
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with renowned flutist William Kincaid. During 
WWII, Mr. Winkler played in a Navy band and 
taught music at the Naval Operations Base in 
Washington, DC. After the war, he joined the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for seven 
years, then moved to Cambridge, Mass., to 
attend Harvard, earning a master’s degree in 
music in 1955. An advocate of early music, Mr. 
Winkler arranged chamber group performances 
at local schools and churches and taught the 
flute and recorder privately after he was strick- 
en with arthritis in his early 40s. He died 
September 28, 2003, leaving his wife, Susan, of 
62 years, a daughter, and a son. 


1940 


Dr. Dascomb R. Forbush earned an MBA at 


Harvard in 1942, followed by a second Harvard 
masters degree and a PhD in economics in 
1954. He taught economics at Northwestern 
University for 17 years, authoring several 
textbooks, including Business Economics. As 
a recipient of a Ford Foundation Fellowship, 
he served as an economic adviser to the 
government of Jordan and, in 1965, was 
selected chair of the economics department 
at Clarkson University, where he served until 
retiring in 1985. An avid mountain climber, 
cross-country skier, and tournament bridge 
player, Dr. Forbush climbed Mt. Rainier 
and all 46 of its 4,000-foot peaks in New 
Hampshire’s White Mountains. He died 
December 5, 2003, in Canaan, N.H., from 
complications stemming from a spinal cord 
injury he received while skiing in 1990. 
Survivors include his second wife, two sons, a 


brother, and two grandsons. 


1941 
Dr. Maurice Klain, MA, earned a PhD at 
Yale in 1949 and began teaching political 


science at Case Western Reserve University, 


retiring in 1983. As the author of nationally 
published articles, he received letters from 
Harry Truman and Richard Nixon regarding a 
1956 piece he wrote about politics. Dr. Klain 


transcribed more than 500 interviews of 


Cleveland's political, social, and business lead- 
ers for an oral history project for the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, and he wrote book 
reviews and speeches for public officials. He 
died September 29, 2003, leaving his son, two 


daughters, and two grandchildren. 


1942 

Dr. Donald Herdman earned a master’s and 
doctoral degree from Yale and held faculty and 
administrative positions at Trinity College, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, the New Jersey 
Department of Education, and Berkshire 
Community College, where he served as col- 
lege dean until retiring in 1989. In Sarasota, 
Fla., where he lived part time, he volunteered 
with the public schools and the Sarasota Mental 
Health Resource Center. He died November 30, 
2003, leaving two sons, two daughters, including 
Marcia Herdman Graham ’76, a brother, and 13 
grandchildren. His wife, Elizabeth Smith 
Herdman '41, preceded him in death. 


1944 
Ruth Higham Bishop taught French at 


Kemper Hall School in Kenosha, Wis., before 
studying at the Sorbonne in Paris and then 
working for the U.S. government in Paris for 11 
years. In 1960, back in the U.S. with her hus- 
band, she worked for the Department of 
Defense, Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, 
until moving to Louden County, Va., in 1966. 
She was among the founders of the Lovettsville 
Historical Society. Mrs. Bishop died November 


19, 2003, survived by several cousins. 


Helen Crowder Golden served as superin- 
tendent of music education in Brunswick 
County, Va., for a year before moving to 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to begin a 35-year career as 
music director for the Bridgeport United 
Methodist She 


Bridgeport Men’s Chorus and was an avid golf, 


Church. directed the 
tennis, and bridge player. She died November 
1, 2003, leaving a son, three daughters, a broth- 


er and sister, and seven grandchildren. 


The Rev. Richard Pettit, as a parish pastor 
for the United Methodist Church, served con- 
gregations throughout northeast Ohio. He was 
the district superintendent in Norwalk for six 
years and retired from the Woodland Church 


in Akron in 1984. He and his wife, Mary 
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Dice Pettit 43 moved to Sun City Center, 
Fla., in 1999. Known for his intellectual vigor 
and commitment to service and people, Rev. 
Pettit held honorary divinity degrees from Ohio 
Northern and Vanderbilt universities. He died 
December 28, 2003, leaving his wife, three 
daughters, including Martha Pettit Ressler '70, 


and four grandchildren. 


1945 mney an 

Marylou Viner Crough, an active violinist in 
the Santa Maria Symphony (Calif.) for many 
decades, died January 27, 2003. She leaves her 


husband of 57 years and three children. 


1946 

Dr. Russell De Valois, a prominent professor 
of psychology and vision science at UC- 
Berkeley, performed experiments that resulted 
in resolving a century-old debate about color 
vision and generated new ideas about spatial 
vision. He held appointments at Berkeley's 
School of Optometry and Helen Wills Neuro- 
science Institute, conducting research that 
could lead to the creation of visual prostheses 
for the blind. With a PhD in physiological psy- 
chology from the University of Michigan, he 
joined the faculty at Indiana University, where 
his research shed light on human color-blind- 
ness. He moved to Berkeley in 1968 and, with 
his wife, published an influential book, Spatial 
Vision. A member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. De Valois earned high recogni- 
tion from the Optical Society of America and 
the Society of Experimental Psychologists. He 
died from injuries following a car crash in Rock 
Springs, Wyo., September 20, 2003, leaving his 
wife, five children, two sisters, a brother, and 


two grandchildren. 


John “Jack” Langner served in the U.S. 
Navy and worked throughout northern Ohio as 
a manufacturer's representative in the field of 
electronic components. He and his wife, Sally 
Langley '46, retired to Charlotte County, Va., 
where he sang in his church choir and enjoyed 
word games. He died of pneumonia October 30, 
2003, just five days after the death of his wife 
(see below). He leaves four children, brother 


David Langner ‘49, and several grandchildren. 


Sarah “Sally” Langley Langner was a part- 


ner in the Cleveland craft consortium Hobby 
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Horse, where she rebuilt and refinished antique 
furniture. She and her husband, John ‘46, 
moved to Charlotte Court House, Va., in 1980, 
where she co-formed Wood's Edge, a cottage 
industry making dust ruffles and bed canopies. 
Mrs. Langner died October 25, 2003, leaving 
four children and several grandchildren. Her 


husband died just five days later. 


1948 

Dr. Alex Brodhag, Jr, a retired organic chem- 
ist, worked for Chemical Abstract Service and 
Union Carbide of Charleston, W. Va. He held a 
doctorate from Duke University, was a 50-year 
member of the American Chemical Society, 
and was a longtime member of the Masons. Dr. 
Brodhag died January 20, leaving his wife, two 


daughters, a son, a brother, and a grandson. 


Roger Montgomery, former dean of UC- 
Berkeley's College of Environmental Design 
and emeritus professor of the architecture and 
city and regional planning departments, died 
October 25, 2003. A longtime champion of 
affordable housing, social equity, and historic 
preservation, he became the first urban design- 
er for the U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, a forerunner of HUD. A backer of the 
free speech movement, People’s Park, and other 
liberal causes of the 1960s, Mr. Montgomery 
was extremely popular with his students. He 
was a regular writer for architecture journals 
and wrote an influential book chapter on low- 
rise planned unit housing developments. In 
recent years, he was a board member for 
Berkeley's Art Museum and Pacific Film 
Archive and a peer counselor for the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society. He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Mary Hoyt Montgomery 48, and is 


survived by three sons and six grandchildren. 


1950 


Dr. Frank Lendrim, professor emeritus of 


music at the College of William and Mary, served 
as director of the college’s choir, women’s chorus, 
and Botetourt Chamber Singers, performing up 
to 70 concerts a year in the U.S. and Europe. 
With a PhD from the University of Michigan, 
he began his teaching career at Kenyon College 
and Bexley Hall Seminary, and upon retiring, 
continued to serve as church organist in 
Rockport, Maine. Dr. Lendrim died July 19, 


2003, leaving his wife of 50 years, two daugh- 


ters, including Nancy Ledrim ’80, a son, and 


five grandchildren. 


1953 


Dr. David Weikart, an expert in early child- 
hood education, was the founder and president 
emeritus of the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation. His studies, which illus- 
trated the benefits of preschool and Head Start 
programs, proved a direct correlation between 
preschool attendance and adult success. He 
earned a PhD at the University of Michigan, 
which also presented him with a Lifetime 
Achievement Award, and he received an hon- 
orary doctorate from Oberlin in 1992. Dr. 
Weikart died December 9, 2003, after a long 
struggle with leukemia. Survivors include his 
wife; four daughters, including Cynthia Weikart 
Embry ’81, Catherine Weikart Yeckel '83, and 
Jennifer Weikart Danko °84; a sister, Emily 
Weikart Burde '51; and six grandchildren. 


LOaT 
Rev. Donald G. Jacobs, a religious leader and 


influential champion of civil rights, served 
churches in southern Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
During his 13 years as paster of St. James 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, he often 
made headlines for his community activism 
work, including heading the Cleveland NAACP, 
and he was frequently associated with Martin 
Luther King, Jr. He was a leader and senior 
minister for the Greater Cleveland Interchurch 
Council, and he directed a separate program 
that worked to connect black churches across 
Rev. 


Emergency Committee of Clergy for Civil 


the country. Jacobs cochaired the 
Rights and chaired the black committee that 
worked to elect Carl B. Stokes, the first black 
mayor of a major American city. He was award- 
ed three honorary degrees, including one from 


Monrovia College in Liberia. He died October 


13, 2003, leaving two sons. 


Charles Peck, a Conservatory major, spent his 
post-Oberlin life in Chicago, where he wrote 
software for American Bakeries, Velsicol 
Chemical, and Tootsie Roll. He maintained his 
love for music, particularly playing classical 
and jazz on his Steinway grand piano, favoring 
Bill Evans in later years. Mr. Peck died January 
23 of Alzheimer’s Disease, leaving his twin 


brother and two sister, 
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1960 

June Johnson White was a founding member 
of the Shaker (Ohio) Concerned Parents, a book 
club specializing in the works of black authors, 
and the Adrienne Kennedy Society, which 
became the Creative Writing Workshop that 
supports arts education in Cleveland's schools. 
With a master’s degree from Case Western 
Reserve University, she served as a social work- 
er for Cuyahoga County and in the Cleveland 
Public schools. A frequent traveler, she hosted 
foreign exchange professionals from around the 
world and was a member of the NAACP, the 
ACLU, and the Cleveland Skating Club. She 
died of complications from multiple sclerosis 
October 18, 2003, leaving her husband, two 
sons, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


1961 

Stephen Eberhart was a teacher for many 
years in New Hampshire and California and a 
mathematics instructor at Cal State-Northridge, 
where he retired in 2002. An Oberlin Conser- 
vatory major in music composition, he did 
graduate work in math and languages at the 
University of Washington. Mr. Eberhart died of 
cancer October 31, 2003, in North Hills, Calif. 


1965 

William (Bill) McIver, a longtime professor 
of voice and a prominent vocal pedagogue, 
died of cancer last September 15 in Rochester, 
N.Y. With a double degree from Oberlin, plus 
a master’s of music degree from the University 
of Illinois and a doctorate from West Virginia 
University, Dr. McIver joined the voice faculty 
at the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro. During his 29 years there, he 
chaired the voice department for eight years, 
was honored with an Outstanding Teacher 
Award, established the vocal pedagogy pro- 
gram, and directed the acclaimed Women’s 
Glee Club and Women’s Choir. In 1998, he 
joined the Eastman School of Music, estab- 
lishing the graduate program in vocal peda- 
gogy. He served as president of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, gave work- 
shops and master classes nationally and inter- 
nationally, and was known for his passion for 
music, sports, food, and family. Dr. Mclver 
leaves his wife, Dana Wiegel Mclver ‘65, 
whom he he married in 1967, sons Matthew 


93 and Jonathan, and a brother and sister. 


2004 
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1970 

Lynette Diers Cohen, an admired bassoonist 
who cofounded the Cleveland ensemble Red 
(an orchestra), died of cancer August 19, 
2003. 


Symphony and became a busy freelancer and 


She began her career in the Atlanta 


teacher in Ohio, teaching at Oberlin, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, and the University of Akron. 
Locally, she played principal bassoon in the 
Ohio Chamber Orchestra and the Cleveland 
Opera Orchestra, and she belonged to the 
Theatre Chamber Players of the Kennedy 
Center. Mrs. Cohen is survived by her hus- 
band, Franklin Cohen, principal clarinetist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, two children, her 
mother, and a brother. 


1974 
William Black, a beloved professor of piano 
at the University of Cincinnati's College- 
Conservatory of Music, died last December 10 
of cancer. With degrees in performance from 
Julliard, he toured throughout the world, per- 
forming with the Dallas, Houston, and 
Cincinnati symphonies. His 1991 world pre- 
miere recording of Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto No. 4 with Igor Buketoff and the 
Iceland Symphony was described as “indispen- 
sible” Dr. 


Black received a Solo Recitalist Grant from the 


for Rachmaninoff music lovers. 
National Endowment for the Arts and served 
as a consulting editor of Keyboard Classics. He 


leaves his wife and 2-year-old twins. 


1977 


Alan Auerbach was a labor lawyer in 
Northbrook, Ill., for 22 years, specializing in 
health insurance plans and other fringe bene- 
fits. As an 1 1-year trustee with the Northbrook 
Public Library, he headed the committee that 
led to the library's $10.5 million, 35,000- 
square-foot expansion in 1997. Mr. Auerbach 
worked his way through college in the Oberlin 
law degree at 


LOy73 


library and earned _ his 


Northwestern University in He is 
remembered for his sense of humor, intellect 


and patience, and his philosophy of protecting 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


the rights of the “working man.” He died of 
brain cancer August 25, 2003, at age 48, leav- 


ing his wife, daughter, and son. 


1994 


Alex Graf was born in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
and attended high school in Northfield, Mass., 
where he developed an interest in China. At 
Oberlin, he studied economics and East Asian 
culture, then moved to China, where for nine 
years he worked for U.S. News and World 
Report, Stonebridge International, the IMAX 
Company, Warner Brothers, and most recently, 
as a production manager for Columbia Pictures. 
Last October 23, while in China filming a new 
movie for Columbia, Mr. Graf was killed in a 
car accident in the Qinghai Province. His most 
recent project was the recent Warriors of Heaven 
and Earth, selected as China’s official entry in 
the foreign languages category of this year's 
Academy Awards. Survivors include his parents, 
sister, brother, and numerous friends, who say 
Alex will be remembered for his wonderful wit, 
sharp intellect, his passion for sports, particu- 
larly baseball and lacrosse, and his capacity to 
touch the lives of people throughout the world. 


2005 


Benjamin Caraco, a junior at Oberlin from 
Berkeley, Calif., died February 20 in a one-car 
accident in the city of Oberlin. Mr. Caraco 
resided in Langston Hall and was enrolled in 
the 3-2 engineering program, with plans to 
study mechanical engineering at Columbia 
University this fall. He is survived by his par- 


ents, Daniel Caraco and Nancy Levin. 


Zachary Tucker, a junior at Oberlin from 
Montclair, N.J., died February 20 in a one-car 
accident in the city of Oberlin. Mr. Tucker, 
who lived off campus, was an East Asian stud- 
ies major and a member of the club ice hock- 
ey team. In January, he traveled to Kumming, 
China, to experience the culture and improve 
his Chinese, and he had planned to attend 
a Chinese language school at Middlebury 
College this summer. He is survived by his 
parents, Thomas Tucker and Dana Berry. 

CORRECTION FROM _ THE _ LAST ISSUE: 
Listed incorrectly was Ruth Eaton Easter 


Whitney ’°44, the surviving former sister-in- 
law of the late Harry Easter °49. 
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Everything Oberlin 


A Resource Guide for Oberlin Alumni 


Visit WWW.oberlin.edu for links to all Oberlin departments and directories. 


FAQs for Staying in Touch: 

Visit ObieWeb, your online alumni com- 
munity, at WwW. Oberlin.edu/alumni. No 
Web access? Please use the alternate 
contact information provided. 


= How to register with ObieWeb: Visit 
www.alumni.oberlin.edu/authenticate.htm. 


= How to submit a change of address 
or employer to Oberlin: Log onto your 
Personal Profile page, then click the 
“Update Account and Personal Info” 
link in lower right corner, or contact 
Development Resources at Bosworth 4, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
or (440) 775-8150. 


= How to submit a class note, letter to 
the editor, death notice, or book pub- 
lication to Oberlin Alumni Magazine: 
Click on ObieWeb’'s “Keep in Touch” link 
or write to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Fax: (440) 775-6575. 


E-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


« How to find a former classmate: Click 
on ObieWeb’s “Find Alumni” box in lower 


left corner. 


= How to locate Oberlin alumni in your 
city or occupation: Visit ObieWeb’s “Keep 
in Touch” link, then click on the “Find 


Alumni” and “Advanced Search” links. 


= How to send a letter to Oberlin’s 
president: Write to President Nancy S. 
Dye, Cox 201, 70 N. Professor St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 


= How to subscribe to Oberlin’s weekly 
e-mail newsletter: Register from Obie- 
Web's “Keep in Touch” link. 


= How to read Oberlin-related stories 
in the media: Visit ObieWeb’s “About 
Obies” link. 


Oberlin Events: 


= How to get class reunion informa- 
tion: Schedules and registration materials 
are mailed out in mid-March. Visit Obie- 
Web's “Events & Travel” link or call the 


Alumni Association for more information. 
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Important contacts for alumni: 


« How to find out what concerts, lec- 
tures, or performances are happening 
on campus: Visit the Oberlin events 
calendar at www.oberlin.edu/events/. 


= How to find out what alumni events 
are happening in your city: Visit 
www.oberlin.edu/offcampus for a monthly 
calendar of all off-campus Oberlin events. 
For specific regions, scroll down the list of 
cities on the left. 


Alumni Services: 


= Where to buy Oberlin merchandise: 
Visit http://oberlin.bkstore.com/. 


= How to recommend a prospective stu- 
dent: Request an Admissions Referral Form 
from Beth Livermore at (800) 622-6243 or 
beth. livermore@oberlin.edu. 


= How to order a transcript: Visit 
ObieWeb’s “Alumni Services” link or call 
(440) 775-8450. 


« How to subscribe to The Review: Sub- 
scriptions are $17.50 per semester. Send a 
check payable to Oberlin College to The 
Review, Attn: Subscriptions Manager, 
Wilder Box 90, 135 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074. The Review is also available 


online at www.oberlinreview.org. 


= How to apply for an alumni fellow- 
ship: Visit www.oberlin.edu/career/Alumni/ 
you/fellowships. html. 


= How to get career assistance: Visit 
www.oberlin.edu/career/ and click on the 
“Especially for Alumni” link. 


= How to sponsor a Winter Term pro- 


ject or housing for students: Contact 
Kimberly Betz at (440) 775-8140. 


= How to use the Oberlin College 
Library: Alumni in Lorain and adjacent 


counties can register for free borrowing 
privileges. Call (440) 775-5019. 


= How to make a gift to Oberlin: Call 
the Oberlin Fund at (800) 693-3167 or visit 
www.oberlin.edu/obiefund/. For planned 
gifts and bequests, call (440) 775-8273. 


Visiting Campus: 


= How to make reservations at the 
Oberlin Inn: Call (800) 376-4173. 


= How to get a ride to/from Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport: Call Lorain County 
Transit at (440) 949-2525 or visit 
www.Loraincountytransit.com/routes and 
click on “Route 33.” One-way fare is $2. 
Another option is Hopkins Transportation 
Service at (800) 543-9912. 


= How to schedule an event, wedding, 
or commitment ceremony at Oberlin: 
Contact Conference Services at (440) 775- 
8730 for the use of facilities. 


u Where to find maps, driving direc- 
tions, and hotel information: Visit 
www.oberlin.edu/visitor. 


College Information: 


= Where to view the course catalog: 
Visit www.oberlin.edu/catalog/. 


= How to find a professor: Click on 
“People Finder” at www.oberlin.edu/fussers/. 


= Where to find the Oberlin athletics 
schedule: Visit  www.oberlin.edu/events 
and choose the “Athletics” category. 


Is this guide useful to you? Send a note to OAM. 
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BEN AND PAM (ALEXANDER) LENZ, ‘54 


When Ben and Pam moved to Kendal with their canoe over 
a year ago, approximately 250 residents lived independently 
in cottages and apartments and about 55 more in the health 
center. As former New Yorkers, they were among the many 
residents from 28 states other than Ohio, a distribution that 
qualifies Kendal as a “destination community.” The Lenzes 
arrived in a wave of young newcomers, 41% in their sixties, 
signaling that the first baby boomers will be looking soon 
for new, stimulating lifestyles in communities like Kendal 
with close ties to a college and a hospitable little town. 


The Lenzes enjoy the rivers, lakes and nature parks in the 
area as well as Kendal’s natural setting with ponds, woods, 
wetlands, wildlife and the large new park next door. They 
discovered, too, Kendal’s high-energy horticulture committee 
with its abundance of creative green thumbs and numerous 
ecology enthusiasts. One resident has built a little park and 
another brought almost 100 antique roses from Michigan. 
Like the Lenzes, many enjoy working in the gardens around 
their cottages and planting vegetables or flowers for cutting 
in Kendal’s community gardens next to the tennis courts. 


KENDA 


@ at Oberlin 


A Continuing Cave Retirement Co 
serving older adults in the Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 * www.kao.kendal.org 
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Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ‘50, a resident of Kendal 
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photos by Kelly Viancourt and Yvonne Gay Fowler 


Knitted sweaters, colorful yards of fabric, intricately woven 
handbags, and book covers made of grass, twigs, and other 
natural fibers made their home among petri dishes and 
beakers last semester in an exhibit illustrating the rela- 
tionship between fiber art and science. 

More than a dozen alumni, employees, and parents of 
students—many of them renowned fiber artists—donated 
materials and crafts for the display, which hung promi- 
nently in Oberlin’s new Science Center. Among them was 
yarn woven from flowers, grasses, and cotton by artist 
Rita Shuster Buchanan ’71; cloth dyed from Kool-Aid 
by 7-year-old Julia Robinson (daughter of Grady Jack 
Robinson '73); and “soy silk,” an environmentally friendly 
fiber made from soybeans by weaver Elizabeth Yasaki ’86. 

“Most of the pieces reflect the artists’ familiarity with 
at least one scientific principle,” says curator Betsy Bruce, 
Oberlin’s director of recreational sports. Also a recre- 
ational weaver, Bruce teaches an annual winter-term 
project titled From Yarn to Garment. 


